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1954 1953 | % 
NET GENERATION* (Kwhr in thousands) 
by Fuel Burning Plants... 0. ce cncceseccoes ...ee.| 28,997,663 26,771,450 + 8.3 
By Water Power Plants................cccece: 9,920,793 10,197,381 — 2.7 
Total Generation...................... 38,918,456 36,968,831 + 5.3 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries............ 4 prob aiteieicanar eal 67,217 151,551 —55.7 
RN NN iow. Seca hiacs Sob'e mera cease ecoin wir wie Sasa she eaten ua 124,192 127,877 — 2.9 
Less—Energy Used by Producer.................0000005 ; 846,322 504,630 | +67.7 
Net Energy for Distribution............... . ....| 38,015,159 36,487,875 + 4.2 
Lost and Unaccounted for...............000000. | 4,983,248 4,683,058 + 6.4 
Sales to Ultimate Customers................ . | 33,031,911 31,804,817 | + 3.9 
| 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of March 31 
ee 0 42,149,303 40,975,050 + 2.9 
Meateed (idestanct Rural Rates)... ....ccccicccccccvcscccvccccewscecsocbes 1,621,465 1,570,255 + 3.3 
Commercial or Industrial: 
sumali Lagnt and Power... ......cccccsccccccccccceccsvesvece 5,875,950 5,675,164 + 3.5 
Re 271,228 264,322 + 2.6 
UPN 8 ns ats Sid oui sansa 9 iis iouew at. dre:ie "Spe Nee re usd Bb E'S 160,272 157,130 + 2.0 
Total Ultimate Customers.......................0...0.00.. 50,078,218 48,641,921 + 3.0 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of March 
(Kwhr in thousands) 
TRGMIOMiAl OF TDIOMESUC...... icc cece ceccccceeceess 9,238,543 8,365,080 +10.4 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates). ...... 20.0... 00 cee cece ees 663,371 670,676 — 1.1 
Commercial or Industrial: 
SC OM TEs sic osiceasdediessvcdavaseccduncdessevavas 5,793,921 5,426,450 + 6.8 
ee CT nee 15,734,415 15,776,526 — 0.3 
RO 341,587 319,946 + 6.8 
CPGOr PIC FAUUOEIIER. own ccc ce ceccecccecsccsntsccsceesene 768,328 735,671 + 4.4 
Railways and Railroads: 
Street and Interurban Railways............... 00. c cece ccc ecuceeues 246,752 259,250 — 4.8 
Electrified Steam Railroads............. ccc cece ccs cscccccecccceces 191,942 202,227 — 5.1 
ge a L6 o Se dtd minim dG Goad we arasa oncaraiaibavw'e ewes b,c 53,052 48,991 + 8.3 
Total to Ultimate Customers......................... 33,031,911 31,804,817 + 3.9 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers (Thousands).................... $589,223 $558,999 + 5.4 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 Months Ended March 31 
Kilowatthours per Customer Ee Oe el eRe ERIE A ak 2,398 2.2%4 + 8.5 
INE 5.53 aca wis vas ood aio ie ale oie area NeMde dred Sk mark wr A doe $65.23 $61.02 + 6.9 
PUOUOME DOF PTOWACEIOUE. 0.55 oe cciceesendccdsineasccrcnessaneeves end 2.72¢ 2.76¢ — 1.5 














* By Courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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tric Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
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not assume responsibility for, nor 
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ments made by contributors to the 
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Jubilee Convention Commemorates Progress, 
Dedicates Itself to Further Public Service 


HE 22nd Annual EEI Conven- 
tion welcomed some 3300 dele- 
gates and guests from every 
section of the country who gathered 
in Atlantic City, June 1-3, to partici- 
pate in the observance of Light’s 
Diamond Jubilee and to plan future 
industry development. The meeting 
was the largest in Institute history. 

The convention took the form of 
a commemoration and a dedication. 
It commemorated the 75 years of 
electrical progress since Thomas A. 
Edison invented the first practical 
incandescent lamp, and it dedicated 
the industry’s technical resources to 
increasingly high standards of pub- 
lic service. 

In the opening convention address, 
Institute President Walter H. Sam- 
mis established the tenor of the 
meeting when he pointed out, “We 
have set standards of achievement 
that afford us no prospect of relaxa- 
tion in the years to come in our ef- 
forts to serve capably.” 


Anniversary Greetings Read 

Providing an inspirational basis 
for the convention, the first general 
session paid tribute to Edison and 
his works. Mr. Sammis read anni- 
versary greetings to the industry 
from President Eisenhower and 
Henry Ford II, whose grandfather 
was a long-time friend of Edison. 
John Edison Sloane, Secretary of 
Edison Pioneers, Public Relations Di- 
rector of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
and grandson of the great inventor, 
also read a message from his uncle, 


Charles Edison, Chairman of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., former Sec- 
retary of the Navy and former Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. Excerpts from 
these messages appear on page 177. 

Through the medium of the motion 
picture, Edison was seen addressing 
the industry his work fostered. The 
film, Mr. Sammis pointed out, was 
made toward the end of Edison’s 
fruitful career. 

“The first section,’ Mr. Sammis 
continued, “was made on the occa- 
sion of Light’s Golden Jubilee in 
1929, at the inventor’s summer home 


Conference in 
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in Ft. Meyers, Fla. The second was 
made in 1930 at Edison’s New Jer- 
sey laboratory. It enabled him to 
address the industry’s convention in 
San Francisco and the World Power 
Berlin simultane- 
ously.” 

The Hon. Mark Anton, member of 
the New Jersey State Senate from 
Essex County, described Edison the 
man and his personal creed, and 
Charles E. Wilson, Chairman of 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee Sponsoring 
Committee, spoke on the meaning 
and message of the Jubilee. 


Jubilee Medal Presented 

Before delivering his address, Mr. 
Wilson presented the official medal 
of Light’s Diamond Jubilee to John 
Edison Sloane. 

“We hope that you, as a represen- 
tative of the Edison family,” Mr. 
Wilson said, “will take back with 
you this small but tangible token of 
our industry’s deep appreciation and 
regard. ... Its principal symbol is 
the original lamp, and it indicates 
the tremendous advances for all 
people that grew out of the first 
fragile bulb. 

“It carries the Jubilee motto: 
‘Light for Freedom — Power for 
Progress,’ the words commemorating 
Thomas A. Edison’s invention of the 
first practical incandescent lamp on 
October 21, 1879,” Mr. Wilson con- 
tinued. “To give proper recognition 
of this achievement, the advances of 
our entire civilization would have 
to be offered. So please accept this 
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medal as symbolic of all that it en- 
compasses and take with it our af- 
fection and respect.” 

“This medal, I know, does not 
honor me,” Mr. Sloane replied, “but 
I accept it in behalf of my family as 
a token from your great industry in 
recognition of the work my grand- 
father did in helping to create elec- 
tric light and power service.” 

The remaining four general ses- 
sions were devoted to methods of 
bettering electric service and ad- 
vancing the industry in the public 
interest. At these sessions, 16 na- 
tionally known businessmen, scien- 
tists, and government officials dis- 
cussed many of the most important 
problems and _ opportunities con- 
fronting the industry. With the ex- 
ception of four that will be published 
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in next month’s BULLETIN, all of the 
convention addresses appear in this 
issue. 


Election of Officers 
Harold Quinton, President and Di- 
rector of Southern California Edi- 
son Co., was elected President of the 
Institute at the convention, succeed- 
ing Mr. Sammis. He was installed as 
new EEI chief executive on Thurs- 
day morning. After leading dele- 
gates and guests in a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Sammis for his unstinting 
service to the Institute and the in- 
dustry during the past year, Mr. 
Quinton summarized the Institute’s 
objectives in the month’s ahead. His 

remarks appear on page 174. 
Harllee Branch, Jr., President of 
Georgia Power Co., was elected EEI 
Vice President. Harold S. Sutton, 








NEW PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTE 


| gene QUINTON, President and Director of Southern California 
Edison Co., was elected President of the Edison Electric Institute 
by the EEI Board of Directors on June 3, at the Institute’s 22nd Annual 
Convention. He succeeds Walter H. Sammis, President of Ohio Edison Co. 

First Pacific coast electric company executive to hold the EEI presi- 
dency, Mr. Quinton has been Vice President of the Institute for the past 
year. He was inducted as President on the closing day of the convention. 

His appointment as EEI chief follows by a month and a half his elec- 
tion as President of Southern California Edison Co. He became the com- 
pany’s top executive officer in April, after having served as executive vice 
president since 1948. His association with the company began in 1942, 
when he was elected vice president in charge of finance. Formerly, he 
was a partner for 16 years in Arthur Andersen & Co., certified public 
accountants. Prior to this he was with the Treasury Department in 
Washington, D. C. He became a member of Southern California Edison’s 
Board of Directors in 1945 and has been a member of its Executive Com- 
mittee since 1949. 

Mr. Quinton’s record of community service is not confined to the elec- 
tric industry alone but includes participation in many important indus- 
trial and civic activities. He is a director of the California Bank and 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., both in Los Angeles, and is a director 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. He is also a leading figure in 
affairs of the Pacific Coast Electrical Association, of which he is a past 
vice president and director. 

Topeka, Kan., was Mr. Quinton’s birthplace and boyhood home. He 
attended grade school, Topeka High School, and Washburn Academy there 
before attending Northwestern University. He served in the cavalry and 
field artillery in World War I. 

As president of Southern California Edison Co., Mr. Quinton is top 
executive officer of the sixth largest electric company in the United States, 
and one whose growth has been most spectacular. In the years 1949-1953, 
inclusive, his company headed the list of electric companies in the nation 
in the number of new customers added to the lines. In that period nearly 
320,000 new customers were served by the company. Southern California 
Edison serves approximately 3,500,000 people in an area of about 14,250 
square miles in Central and Southern California. The company has more 
than 7500 employees and nearly 85,000 stockholders. 
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Treasurer of Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., was re-elected 
Treasurer of the Institute, and 15 
member company executives were 
named to the EEI Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Col. H. S. Bennion, Institute Vice 
President and Managing Director, 
and A. B. Morgan, Institute Assis- 
tant Managing Director and Secre- 
tary, were also re-elected to their 
posts. 

By day Atlantic City was sunlit 
and warm, with delightful breezes 
blowing in from the sea. At night 
the boardwalk area was bright with 
Jubilee lighting. Searchlights probed 
the sky, and lighting on many of the 
boardwalk establishments had a Ju- 
bilee theme. 

All of the convention’s five general 
sessions were held in the Ballroom 
of Convention Hall, which the elec- 
tric industry helped dedicate 25 years 
ago during Light’s Golden Jubilee. 


Prize Awards 


At the Wednesday morning gen- 
eral session, the EEI Prize Awards 
Committee conducted presentation of 
the Reddy Kilowatt Annual Report 
Award and the Claude L. Matthews 
Valor Award. In the absence of Com- 
mittee Chairman Harry Restofski, 
George W. Ousler, Vice President of 
Duquesne Light Co. and a member 
of the committee, presided. 

Mr. Ousler reported that there 
Was an increase in the number of 
entries in the seven commercial con- 
tests for which prizes were awarded 
earlier this year at the EEI Sales 
Conference. This, Mr. Ousler said, 
indicated “lively and well-planned 
sales promotion in all markets.” 

However, he urged small- and 
medium-size companies to enter 
more of the contests for 1954. “Most 
of the contests have special provi- 
sions for such companies, and the 
judges take into account the job 
done in relation to the territory.” 
He pointed out that “the mere proc- 
ess of assembling entries is always 
enlightening and valuable to all con- 
cerned.” 

The Reddy Kilowatt Annual Re- 
port Award is sponsored every year 
by the Reddy Kilowatt Service and 
presented to the company whose an- 
nual report best simplifies, drama- 
tizes, and humanizes company opera- 
tions. The award, consisting of a 
bronze plaque, was won by Arkan- 




















Remarks of Harold Quinton in Accepting Presidency of 


Edison Electric Institute 


O ONE could fail to feel sobered and humbled by 
the prospect of heading the organization that 
represents the great electric light and power industry 
in America. That prospect in normal times, with the 
myriad problems in which we engage, would be stimu- 
lating enough, but in these times of fundamental 
changes in the national economy, it is challenging in- 
deed. I am, also, greatly honored that my appointment 
should come in the year of the Light’s Diamond Jubilee. 
As usual, your new president has been asked what 
his policies will be, and it is important to emphasize 
again that it is not the purpose of the Edison Electric 
Institute to set policy for the industry. Policy is, and 
must continue to be, the prerogative and responsibility 
of the managements of the individual company mem- 
bers. My policies, therefore, must be confined to carry- 
ing out the constitutional objectives of this organiza- 
tion. 

Briefly, and condensed, they are three in number: 

First: The advancement of the art of production, 
transmission and distribution of electricity, and the 
promotion of scientific research in such field. 

This objective dates from the first convention of our 
predecessor association, which was held in Chicago in 
February, 1885. Alli of the 16 subjects programmed at 
that convention dealt with improvements in the electric 
arts. And today, the activities of the Institute and its 
members in the field of atomic energy are simply an- 
other example of that continuous endeavor. The pur- 
pose of all of these activities has been the improvement 
of facilities in the interests of a wider public service at 
a lower cost. And that has been the objective and the 
accomplishment of the investor-owned companies for 
68 years. It will be my purpose and policy to continue 
to support the numerous committees of the Institute 
that are active in that work. 

Second: The second objective of this organization is 
to aid operating companies to generate and sell electric 
energy at the lowest possible price commensurate with 
safe and adequate service. 

Now that some of the abnormalities of the past few 
years are tending to disappear, or to become more 
normal, and as the need for further useful utilization 
of plant capacities increases, greater emphasis must be 
directed to both costs and sales. Increased activities in 
the direction of these needs have progressed well dur- 
ing the past year and will also continue to have an 
important place in our attention during the ensuing 
year. 

Third: The third objective of the Institute is to com- 
pile and furnish statistical and other information to 
members of the Institute and to the public. 

Under this third category I conceive it to be my duty 
to carry to the public certain matters which are the 
unanimous policies of the member companies. 

Briefly, therefore, in addition to the activities essen- 





tial to the first two objectives named, I would propose 
the following general program for the ensuing year: 

1. We will continue to point out, and to cooperate in, 
the elimination of the cost of unnecessary duplication 
in regulatory processes. In this connection, the costly 
requirements for registration of our securities offer- 
ings should not be overlooked. Investor-owned utilities 
have filed registration statements at least once, and a 
great many of them, an average of twice annually for 
a long period of years. The greater part of these repeti- 
tive filings are simply additive to the cost of money and 
serve little or no useful purpose in the protection of 
investors, or otherwise. Substantial modification of 
registration requirements, in the light of regulatory 
and other reports that are publicly available, is amply 
justified and would effect millions of dollars in savings 
to consumers, 

2. The members of the Institute stand for, and for 
many years have made important contributions to, 
sound economic conservation, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of the nation in the public 
interest. They recognize that the Federal government 
has a proper place and interest in the development of 
water resources in connection with projects for navi- 
gation, flood control, and reclamation of public lands. 
And they will cooperate, as in the past, in legitimate 
and feasible developments of such character. However, 
in each such instance, private enterprise rather than 
government should undertake the generation, trans- 
mission and distribution of any related electric power 
development. 

3. As individual companies and as an Institute, we 


will continue to make available to the American people. 


full information on costs, return on investment, rates, 
capacity to supply the power demand, expansion plans, 
advances in equipment and methods, sales programs, 
new uses for electricity, and every other development 
we think will interest our customers and the public 
generally. 

This course dwarfs the influence of misinformation 
on threatened power shortages, high rates, big profits, 
grabs, or steals of natural resources, etc., habitually 
spread by advocates of more government power. 

At the same time, we will continue to unmask and 
urge removal of the supports of government power— 
tax exemptions, selling power from Federal dams far 
below true cost, and the un-American preference clause 
to the favored few. 

The American people have grown wary of the claimed 
benefits of governments in business. They are learning 
through taxes and appropriations that the real price 
of government power is high, and their voice is being 
heard in Washington. They are learning that there is 
no magic in socialism that can produce power cheaper 
than it can be produced by the time-honored American 
(Continued on page 235) 
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sas Power & Light Co. C. Hamilton 
Moses, Chairman of the Board, ac- 
cepted the plaque on behalf of his 
company. 

Honorable Mention Certificates 
were also awarded to Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp., The Kansas 
Power and Light Co., and Pennsylva- 
nia Power Co. Ashton B. -Collins, 
President of Reddy Kilowatt, Inc., 
made the presentations. 

The Claude L. Matthews Valor 
Award honors acts of devotion to 
duty where extraordinary courage is 
exercised to maintain important elec- 
tric service or to restore service in 
the shortest possible time. The Valor 
Awards for 1953 were won by em- 
ployees of Pennsylvania Power: & 
Light Co. and Portland General Elec- 
tric Co. The donor of the awards, 
Claude L. Matthews, Vice President 
of W. N. Matthews Co., a division of 
the A. B. Chance Co., made the pres- 
entations. 

Pump Room Attendant James E. 
Steeley, Jr., and Instrument Man 
Robert L. Wagner, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., were cited for 
exhibiting “courage and fortitude 
far beyond the normal call of duty” 
when fire broke out in a hydrogen 
control cubicle at one of the com- 
pany’s plants on August 31, 1953. 
Flames rising seven to ten feet 
above the eight-foot cubicle envel- 
oped the valves on hydrogen lines 
to a nearby generator, making it im- 
possible to shut the valves off. 

Faced with the possibility of an 
explosion that they could not have 
expected to survive, both men at- 
tacked the fire with extinguishers. 
They worked close to the cubicle and 
in the midst of intense heat. Finally 
they isolated the valves in order to 
shut them off and shortly thereafter 
extinguished the fire completely. The 
two men in all probability prevented 
the loss of as much as 240,000 kw of 
capacity for an extended period. 

Station Operator H. H. Hoygaard, 
Portland General Electric Co., re- 
ceived his Valor Award for risking 
his life on June 15, 1953, when an 
internal failure caused the explo- 
sion of a hydroelectric plant tur- 
bine. The explosion hurled parts of 
a heavy iron housing through the 
side of the plant. Water from the 
ruptured turbine blasted bricks from 
the wall and within minutes had 
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HARLLEE BRANCH, JR. 
Newly Elected Vice President of the 
Edison Electric Institute 


HARLLEE BRANCH, JR., President 

of Georgia Power Co., was elected 
Vice President of the Edison Electric 
Institute at its 22nd Annual Convention 
in Atlantic City. He will hold office for 
the next year, succeeding Harold Quin- 
ton, who has been named President of 
the Institute. 

A native of Atlanta, Mr. Branch was 
graduated from Davidson College in 
1927 with a B.A. degree. That same 
year he entered Emory University as a 
law student, completing his studies in 
1931. 

From 1929 to 1931, while attending 
Emory, he was a reporter for the Atlanta 
Journal, and from 1930 to 1932 he was 
publicity director for radio station WSB. 

In 1931 Mr. Branch became associated 
with the law firm of MacDougal, Trout- 
man, Sams and Branch, general counsel 
for Georgia Power Co. As a member of 


flooded the entire plant to a depth 
of six feet. 

By quick action and disregard for 
personal safety, Hoygaard isolated 
the plant electrically from the rest 
of the system. This averted a vast 
amount of possible electrical dam- 
age. Fighting to remain at his post, 
he was finally swept bodily outdoors 
by the rush of water. But he dem- 
onstrated continuing devotion to 
duty by rapid manual operations of 
headgates and stop logs, thereby 
averting other possible flood dam- 
age. 

In receiving their Valor Awards, 
Messrs. Steeley, Wagner, and Hoy- 
gaard were commended for “cour- 
age and initiative” at a great per- 
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the law firm, he handled legal matters 
for the electric company until 1949, 
when he was elected vice president, gen- 
eral manager, and a director of Georgia 
Power. Two years later he was named 
president of the company. 

During World War II, he served as a 
lieutenant in the United States Navy. 

He is a director of The Southern Co. 
and Southern Services, Inc.; a director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta; 
and president of the Southeastern Elec- 
tric Exchange. 

Mr. Branch is a former instructor of 
law at Emory University, University of 
Georgia Evening College, and Atlanta 
Law School. He is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Emory University, Geor- 
gia Tech Research Institute, and Colum- 
bia Theological Seminary. He is a for- 
mer president of the Davidson College 
Alumni Association. 

Long interested in civic work, he has 
been active in the Atlanta Community 
Chest and is a director of the Atlanta 
Chapter of the American Red Cross; 
YMCA Council of Georgia; Junior 
Achievement of Georgia, Inc.; and Geor- 
gia 4-H Club Foundation. He is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Atlanta Conference of Christians and 
Jews and of the Advisory Board of St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary. 

Mr. Branch is also a member of the 
Central Atlanta Improvement Associa- 
tion, Policy Committee of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and President’s 
Council of the American Institute of 
Management. A former president of 
the Atlanta Bar Association and Atlanta 
Legal Aid Society, he serves on the 
Board of Trustees of the Atlanta Art 
Association and as a director of the 
Atlanta Symphony Guild. 

Mr. Branch just completed a term of 
office as a member of the EET Board of 
Directors. 


sonal risk, in keeping with “the high 
traditions of the electric service in- 
dustry.” 


Special Events 


The Institute was host to the 
ladies at a luncheon held in Trimble 
Hall of the Claridge Hotel on 
Wednesday. On hand to welcome 
them to a program of special enter- 
tainment were Mr. Sammis and B. 
L. England, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. A fashion show 
was presented by Schiaparelli, Inc., 
and Cornelia Otis Skinner appeared 
in three of her incomparable charac- 
ter sketches. 

Later that night American Gas 
and Electric Co. received the Charles 
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A. Coffin Award in a ceremony con- 
ducted at the Warner Theatre on the 
Boardwalk. The award was pre- 
sented to Philip Sporn, President of 
American Gas and Electric Co., by 
Philip D. Reed, Chairman of General 
Electric Co. Parts of the presenta- 
tion, which is described more fully 
on page 178, were broadcast by CBS 
Radio. 

Following the ceremony, a pro- 
gram featuring noted theatrical and 
musical personalities was presented 
through the courtesy of Westing- 
house Electric Corp. Victor Borge re- 
galed the audience with his “Comedy 
in Music.” Percy Faith conducted 
the Robin Hood Dell Orchestra in 
selections ranging from Broadway 
show tunes to excerpts from Tschai- 
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kowsky’s B Minor Concerto, with Mr. 
Borge at the keyboard. Jean Fenn, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, lent her charming voice and 
personality to the proceedings, and 
Betty Furness graciously introduced 
and closed the program. 


Acknowledgments 


“A good convention just doesn’t 
happen,” Mr. Sammis said in closing 
the 22nd Annual EEI Convention on 
Thursday. “This Jubilee meeting 
owes its success to the efforts of 
many individuals and organizations 

. so many, in fact, that most will 
have to remain unnamed. But all 
should know that they have our deep 
appreciation.” 

In mentioning “a few of the people 
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who contributed much to this meet- 
ing,” Mr. Sammis cited the Conven- 
tion Program Committee for secur- 
ing the excellent speakers heard 
during the business sessions. Spe- 
cial tribute was paid Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. for the excellent musi- 
cal program it presented on Wednes- 
day night, and appreciation was ex- 
pressed to other manufacturers 
“whose hospitality provided much 
pleasant diversion after hours.” 

Atlantic City Electric Co. was 
thanked for all the  behind-the- 
scenes details its people handled and 
Electrical World was commended for 
publishing the Unconventional Daily, 
the convention’s own newspaper, 
with its interesting coverage of 
events and personalities. 





Excerpts from Congratulatory Messages 
to the Institute’s Jubilee Convention 





FROM DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United 
States: 


“My warm greetings go to all members of the Edison 
Electric Institute who are assembled in Atlantic City 
to celebrate the 75th anniversary of Thomas Alva 
Edison’s invention of the incandescent lamp. 

“This invention and the gigantic industry based on 
it have made immeasurable contributions to this nation’s 
strength. In America’s continuing efforts to improve 
the living standard of its citizens, the light and power 
industry is an instrument of inestimable value. 

“You have my best wishes for a pleasant and pro- 
ductive meeting.” 


FROM CHARLES EDISON, Chairman of Thomas A. Edison, 
Ine.: 


. .. to the entire membership of EEI, I send my 
every best wish for many, many more years of progress 
and prosperity for the power and light industry, the 
cornerstone of America’s industrial greatness.” 


FROM HENRY Forp II, President of Ford Motor Co.: 

“Like every other industry in America, Thomas Edi- 
son and his achievements have had a profound effect on 
the automobile industry in many ways. 

“We in the Ford Motor Co. and in our family know 
well the inspiration and encouragement he gave my 
grandfather in the early years of our company’s 
growth and development. We had many opportunities 
to know the many sides of the great benefactor of 
mankind because he was one of my grandfather’s 
closest friends. 

“I can think of no greater tribute to Mr. Edison 


than to repeat the words of my grandfather some 25 
years ago... ‘It has sometimes been said that we live 
in an industrial age. It might better be said that we 
live in the age of Edison. Edison did more to abolish 
poverty than any other person or group of persons 
since the beginning of the world.’ 

“While the miracle of his lamp and the great electric 
light and power industry which he founded remind us 
daily of his greatness, he has left America with a 
heritage that will live forever. He stands as a symbol 
of individual and free initiative, which he always con- 
tended made our country the hope of the world. 

“I am certain that, were Mr. Edison living today, he 
would be right in the middle of the intricate problems 
in which the groups of electric power companies and 
others find themselves as they study the potentialities 
of utilizing the heat of atomic fission for industrial and 
peacetime purposes. We of the Ford Motor Co. are 
proud to be associated with electric companies and 
others of America in this great challenge and endeavor. 

“Coincident with Light’s Diamond Jubilee is the 25th 
Anniversary of the Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village, dedicated by Mr. Edison on the occasion of the 
Golden Jubilee of Light in 1929. As you probably know, 
while Mr. Edison was still living, my grandfather had 
brought to Greenfield Village the laboratories of Menlo 
Park, and these have been visited by millions of peo- 
ples in all walks of life and from many countries. To 
celebrate Edison’s momentous achievement, the Museum 
and Village, with the cooperation of Detroit Edison, 
General Electric, and Westinghouse Electric, are pre- 
senting a special program through the balance of the 
year to be fittingly climaxed on October 21st. We hope 
you and other members of the Edison Electric Institute 
find time to visit with us at Dearborn and enjoy this 
program.” 

















American Gas and Electric Company 


Wins Charles A. Coffin Award 


advanced engineering concepts, 

the American Gas and Electric 
Co. has received the electric indus- 
try’s highest honor, the Charles A. 
Coffin Award. 

The award was presented to Philip 
Sporn, AGE President, by Philip D. 
Reed, Chairman of the General Elec- 
tric Co., in ceremonies conducted at 
the Institute’s 22nd Annual Conven- 
tion. Walter H. Sammis, President 
of the Institute, presided. 


| YOR distinguished pioneering of 


Based on Engineering Advances 

The award was based specifically 
on two important engineering ad- 
vances made by AGE in 1953: the 
initial operation of the nation’s first 
330,000-v transmission line, and the 
initiation of the manufacture and 
installation of the nation’s first elec- 
tric power generating unit to utilize 
ultra-high-pressure steam. 

The first section of the AGE sys- 
tem’s new 330,000-v transmission 
network was placed in operation in 
Ohio and West Virginia by The Ohio 


Power Co. and Appalachian Electric 
Power Co. When linked with other 
sections of 330,000-v line now under 
construction throughout AGE terri- 
tory, the network will serve as the 
backbone of the system’s bulk power 
delivery. These new, super-high- 
voltage lines—capable of carrying 
seven times the power of the sys- 
tem’s previous principal lines of 182,- 
000-v, and at much less cost—will 
have the capacity to serve the power 
requirements of AGE’s seven-state 
service territory for many years to 
come. 

Construction of the new 330,000-v 
network, which was begun in 1951, 
was preceded by five years of ex- 
tensive and intensive research into 
the problems and economics of su- 
per-high-voltage transmission. For 
this purpose, AGE—in co-operation 
with several] leading manufacturers 
of electrical equipment—constructed 
a full-scale “outdoor transmission 
laboratory” at Brilliant, Ohio, where 
tests were conducted at levels as 
high as 500,000 v. 





Philip Sporn (right), President of American Gas and Electric Co., accepts the 
Charles A. Coffin Award and Citation on behalf of his company. Philip D. Reed, 
Chairman of General Electric Co., donor of the award, made the presentation in 
a ceremony conducted during the 22nd Annual EEI Convention. Institute President 
Walter H. Sammis (center) presided. 
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The new, super-critical-pressure 
generating. unit is a developmental 
machine on which AGE initiated en- 
gineering and design work last year. 
It will be installed in the Philo 
(Ohio) Plant of Ohio Power and will 
have a capacity of 120,000 kw. 

The unit will operate at a steam 
pressure of 4500 psi—far above the 
critical pressure of 3206 psi, at 
which point water flashes instanta- 
neously into steam without an in- 
termediate “boiling” stage. It is a 
revolutionary new approach to 
achieving greater efficiencies and 
economies in steam generation and, 
within the electric industry, has been 
likened to the first cracking of the 
sound barrier by the aviation indus- 
try. 

Other important and unprece- 
dented features of the Philo unit are 
its utilization of steam at a tempera- 
ture of 1150 F and the double reheat 
of the steam, both of which are still 
further steps toward increased effi- 
ciency and economy. 


“Bold Steps Forward” 

The citation to AGE termed the 
330,000-v line and the Philo gen- 
erating unit as “bold steps forward” 
in the art of electric power supply 
and delivery. These advances will 
make possible the more economical 
production and transmission of elec- 
tric power and will benefit not only 
AGE but the entire electric industry 
—through its historic tradition of 
free and voluntary interchange of 
information. 

In the words of the citation, AGE, 
by this pioneering, was “notably 
demonstrating the continuing abil- 
ity of the electric utilities to expand 


service benefits to the American 
people through technological ad- 
vances.” 


The AGE system, made up of seven 
electric companies, serves a popula- 
tion of 4,750,000 and 2300 communi- 
ties in parts of seven states: Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
companies of the system are The 
Ohio Power Co.; Appalachian Elec- 

(Continued on page 204) 
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The President’s Address 


Walter H. Sammis 


President, Edison Electric Institute, and 


President, Ohio Edison Company 


\n address before the 22nd Annual EEI Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., June 1, 1954 


HIS year the electric industry— 

utilities, manufacturers, and 

others—is celebrating Light’s 
Diamond Jubilee, the 75th anniver- 
sary of Edison’s invention of the first 
practical incandescent lamp. This in- 
vention started a chain reaction in 
the harnessing of electric energy that 
has had a profound impact on the 
social and economic life of the world. 
Others will pay direct tribute to 
Thomas Alva Edison. I shall endeavor 
to point out a few significant mile- 
posts in the industry’s progress. 

We in the electric industry can look 
back upon 75 years of glorious achieve- 
ment in service to mankind. In this 
comparatively short period, electricity 
has been brought to about 99 per cent 
of all occupied establishments in the 
United States. It is available to 98 per 
cent of all occupied farms. Truly, it is 
the servant of the American people. It 
is low in price, the average for all 
classes of electric service in 1953 being 
1.77 cents per kilowatthour versus 2.16 
cents in prewar 1939. For residential 
service the average price paid last 
year was 2.74 cents as compared with 
4 cents in 1939. (Incidentally, it was 
24 cents in 1883, the first year for 
which data is available.) The house- 
hold user today only spends about 1 
per cent of his disposable personal in- 
come (i.e., the money he has left to 
spend after taxes) for electric ser- 
vice. In industry only 6/10 of 1 per 
cent of the cost of the finished product 
on the average was spent for elec- 
tricity last year. 


Era of Inflation 

These exceptional records have been 
established during an era of unusual 
inflation, when the purchasing power 
of the dollar has dropped 50 per cent, 
when construction costs, Federal 
taxes, labor rates, and the price of 
fuels have more than doubled. These 
economic changes have made rate in- 
creases a necessity, but through en- 
gineering achievements, improvements 
in operations, and well-directed sales 
efforts, prices for electricity are lower 
today than before World War II. 
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Like many other industries, the 
early progress of the electric business 
was marked by the struggles, trials, 
and tribulations of devoted men to 
convince a doubting public of the ad- 
vantages to be gained from the wide- 
spread use of the service. First came 
the inventor. Then came the always 
difficult and often insuperable task of 
financing unproven ventures. Simul- 
taneously there followed, step by step, 
developments in electrical equipment 
manufacturing and in the design and 
construction of generating plants, 
transmission and distribution lines, 
operators to make the system work 
and salesmen to induce the people to 
spend their money for various types 
of electrically operated equipment to 
utilize the service. At the beginning, 
the financial man, the designer, the 
constructor, the operator, and the 
salesman were usually all one person. 
But these entrepreneurs set in motion 
a process of improvement and expan- 
sion that has continued to this day. 

The operating engineers, stubbing 
their toes, barking their shins, and 
skinning their knuckles against hard 
physical facts, men keenly observant 
in diagnosing troubles, in seeing what 
could be improved and how to accom- 
plish it, consulting with their col- 
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leagues in the business, applying cut 
and try methods, demanding improve- 
ments from the designers, both in the 
manufacturing establishments and in 
the power companies, eagerly seized 
each new advance in science, over- 
came hurdles, broke through or around 
barriers, and tackled new problems 
as they arose, with the determination 
to solve them. Undoubtedly, they 
were inspired by the philosophy of the 
great Edison, who said: ‘You know, 
I’ve been in the inventor business for 
over 33 years, and my experience is 
that for every problem that the Lord 
has made for me he has also made a 
solution.” 

It is a tribute to the essential faith 
of these early pioneers in the Ameri- 
can way of business that they did not 
give up. The profit motive, of course, 
was a major factor in keeping them 
and their associates constantly at 
work overcoming obstacles, improving 
their products, and seeking widening 
public acceptance. 

The past achievements of the elec- 
tric industry are most gratifying to 
those who have had any part in it. It 
stirs one’s pride of accomplishment. 
Pride of performance is commendable, 
providing we do not let self-satisfac- 
tion stop effort and that we do not 
relax under the false assumption that 
we have arrived and have no further 
to go. We have set standards of im- 
provement that afford us no prospect 
of relaxation in the years to come in 
our efforts to serve capably. 


“We Are Not Complacent” 

After a year of duties that have 
brought me in contact with electric 
companies in many parts of the 
United States, I can say that as a 
group we are not complacent. We are 
striving to improve, to make further 
advancements, and to better our ser- 
vice to the customer. 

We are convinced that we have be- 
fore us the same opportunities for 
progress and the same need for 
struggle, courage, hope, and the will 
to win that Edison and his colleagues 
had. And we expect to be rewarded 
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for intelligent, sustained effort. At 
the same time, we also can expect 
vigorous opposition to every advance. 
We must overcome these obstacles just 
as the hardy pioneers did. We must 
overcome discriminatory legislation 
and discriminatory interpretation of 
legislation against the customers of 
the investor-owned utility companies. 

I call to witness our outstanding 
progress in steam power generation, 
in transmission and distribution de- 
sign and practice, all of which has 
helped to reduce the price of electric 
service. I also call to witness the 
spirit and steps undertaken by the 
investor-owned companies when there 
appeared on’ the horizon the possi- 
bility of an even lower-cost source of 
electricity through the use of atomic 
energy for power production. We 
have not minimized this new possi- 
bility. Our attitude is one of de- 
termination that as fast as science 
and engineering may make it possible 
for our customers to obtain more eco- 
nomical power from other new 
sources, we will do everything pos- 
sible to make it available. This is 
evidenced by the many power compa- 
nies that are actively engaged in re- 
search work in atomic energy. 


Work With the AEC 

Recently a number of power compa- 
nies among others bid competitively 
for a contract with the Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) to build the first 
utility power plant that will use 
atomic energy from a nuclear reactor 
as a source of fuel. The Duquesne 
Light Co. of Pittsburgh was the suc- 
cessful bidder, and along with the 
AEC and the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., is now embarked upon this 
program. 

The Edison Electric Institute has 
pledged its co-operation to the AEC 
and urged the amendment of the pres- 
ent Atomic Energy Act so that, sup- 
plementing the Federal government’s 
activity, investors with their money 
may speed the development and utili- 
zation of atomic energy for power 
purposes for the benefit of the public. 

When I took office as president of 
the Institute, I stated I would at 
every opportunity make known to the 
American people the facts about the 
unfairness and the inequities of gov- 
ernment power competition as they 
affect the customers of the investor- 
owned utility companies. 

In talks and articles I have en- 
deavored to fulfill this pledge. The ex- 
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perience in so doing has sharpened 
my understanding of the forces that 
motivate the actions of those sup- 
porting and those opposing the issues 
confronting our business. I would 
like to touch upon a few of the issues 
which appear to be the more signifi- 
cant. 


Free Enterprise Preferred 


People generally prefer not to be 
dependent upon the Federal govern- 
ment for their electricity supply. This 
preference has been revealed in na- 
tion-wide surveys. Apparently they 
have an inborn fear of the domina- 
tion that can come from the Federal 
government as a result of being in 
proprietary operations on a large 
scale. Many believe that government 
proprietary business is a threat to all 
private business and that without pri- 
vate enterprise there cannot long re- 
main political freedom and personal 
liberty. Evidently, the deeper and 
more widespread the Federal govern- 
ment’s business operations become, 
the greater this apprehension becomes 
and the greater the people’s desire to 
live under the philosophy of free 
enterprise. 

The initiation and expansion of the 
Federal power business has _ practi- 
cally always been tied in with the 
development of natural resources, and 
often with resource developments 
where the real benefits as compared 
with the true costs were doubtful, and 
in some cases clearly inadequate. The 
spending of Federal tax monies for 
such projects naturally has always 
had very strong popular appeal in the 
areas where the construction monies 
are to be spent. 


Propaganda 

The efforts to put the Federal gov- 
ernment in the power business have 
frequently been preceded or accom- 
panied by a flood of propaganda aimed 
at creating the impression that gov- 
ernment can produce and sell elec- 
tricity more cheaply, and that once 
the power plants have been completed 
the availability of so-called low-cost 
power will attract new industries and 
thus sustain additional payrolls and 
more business in the areas. These 
advocates, however, never divulge 
that industry rarely locates in any 
area because of low-cost power alone, 
nor that the so-called low-cost power 
results from subsidies made possible 
at the expense of the taxpayers in 
other sections of the country. 
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Propaganda has been for years 
disseminated skillfully, often by gov- 
ernment Officials, creating the fear of 
impending power shortage—the im- 
pression that investor-owned compa- 
nies will be unable to provide ade- 
quate power for national defense—or 
creating the fear that the job of sup- 
plying the nation’s power require- 
ments is too big for private industry 
and the Federal government must 
step in. 

Experience has taught us to regard 
all such statements with concern be- 
cause, in general, they are designed 
to disarm the proponents and sup- 
porters of the free enterprise system. 
It is our duty to our customers, em- 
ployees and security holders, all of 
whom pay Federal taxes—indirectly 
through their electric service bills 
and directly through income and 
other forms of Federal taxes—to in- 
form them of the real facts and the 
harmful effects upon them of this 
propaganda and these claims. 


Power Sales to REA Co-ops 


Roughly, it appears that the bait 
used to extend the government’s power 
operations was to price power at about 
one-half what the _ investor-owned 
utilities charge for the service, which 
was also about one-half of its true 
cost to the government. The latest 
REA purchased power report (for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1952) is one 
example of this.. It shows that the 
various Federal power agencies sold 
electricity to the REA co-ops in fiscal! 
1952 at an average price of 4.9 mills 
a kilowatthour and that the price 
charged the co-ops by the private com- 
panies averaged 8.6 mills, whereas the 
average price charged the co-ops by 
REA generating stations was 13.7 
mills. 

You never see a government-owned 
power business or any other govern- 
ment proprietary business that is di- 
vorced from big subsidies. Why? Be- 
cause stripped of subsidies it could 
not obtain or hold business—it would 
have no appeal. 

Federal taxes are, of course, the big 
differential, the big subsidy. The cus- 
tomers of the investor-owned utility 
companies pay 13.7 cents of every 
dollar collected from them in their 
electric service bills for the support 
of the Federal government. This 
amounted to $809,000,000 in 1958. In- 
cidentally, prior to 1932 it was less 
than 3 cents of every dollar collected. 
Customers of government power agen- 
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cies, on the other hand, are exempt 
from paying through their electric 
bills this share of the cost of the Fed- 
eral government, as government power 
operations do not pay Federal taxes. 

Another 8.6 cents of every dollar 
electric light and power companies 
collect from their customers goes for 
the support of state and local gov- 
ernments, but government power 
agencies make little, if any, payments 
in lieu of state or local taxes. 


Equitable Tax Payment Advocated 


You may recall the cry that went 
up at the time TVA took over the 
generation and transmission facilities 
of private power companies in the 
state of Tennessee. Some of the peo- 
ple of Tennessee strongly advocated 
that Congress should amend the TVA 
Act so that the Authority would pay 
taxes on the same basis as displaced 
private enterprise had been doing. 
The proposal was opposed vigorously 
by the late Senator Norris, father of 
the TVA Act, who declared, and I 
quote from the Congressional Record 
of April 13, 1939: 


“A proposal from a great asso- 
ciation of Tennessee says, in effect, 
‘Let the TVA property be subject 
to taxation the same as everybody 
else’s property.’ On my desk now 
there is a printed amendment in- 
tended to be offered which provides 
that all property of the TVA shall 
be subject to taxation everywhere 
under the local laws of taxation. If 
we go to that extreme, Senators 
can see that the TVA would be out 
of business in three months.” 


TVA Pays Comparatively Little 


TVA was, therefore, required to 
raise temporarily its percentage rate 
of payments in lieu of taxes, but pres- 
ent payments are far from being com- 
parable with what the electric utility 
companies pay. In 1953, TVA’s total 
payments in lieu of taxes were 3.26 
per cent of revenues. Compare this 
with the percentage of 8.66 per cent 
to state and local governments by the 
investor-owned companies. The dis- 
tribution systems in the TVA area 
also pay some “‘in lieu of” local taxes, 
but the total for the combined oper- 
ation—TVA and its distributors—is 
only 4.95 per. cent. A comparison 
based on mills per kilowatthour sold is 
even more striking: electric utility 
companies pay 1.7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour to state and local governments, 
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TVA pays 14/100 of 1 mill, and the 
combined TVA-distributor operation 
pays 38/100 of 1 mill. And, of course, 
none of them pay Federal taxes. 

Another subsidy I would like to 
mention briefly is that Federal gov- 
ernment power operations escape pay- 
ing interest or return on the capital 
supplied by Congress to build power 
facilities in some instances. You will 
recall that only a few weeks ago, when 
the House Appropriations Committee 
proposed that TVA should pay inter- 
est on the monies appropriated by 
Congress, supporters of TVA staged 
a frantic and successful pressure drive 
to kill the proposal, even though the 
suggested rate of interest was lower 
than the full cost of money to the 
Treasury. Why? According to press 
reports, Congressmen from Tennessee 
and Mississippi told the House Rules 
Committee this would cripple TVA. 

The securities issued by government 
power projects other than Federal are 
also free from Federal income taxes 
and in many instances free from state 
income taxes. 


True Costs Should Be Charged 


To sum it up, if the Federal gov- 
ernment with the monies of its citi- 
zens is going to compete with them 
in business, certainly it should be on 
an equal basis with investor-owned 
business, charging to such business 
the true costs of doing business, and 
not base its prices on subsidized costs 
at the expense of the customers of te 
investor-owned utility companies and 
other taxpayers. 

The Federal government’s power op- 
erations on a true cost basis cannot 
match our record. If the government 
included all costs in its prices for 
power, in practically every case the 
resulting prices would be greater than 
the market value of power in the 
same area that is or could be pro- 
duced by electric power companies 
under the regulation of public ser- 
vice commissions controlling power 
company rates. 


Charge of “Give Away” 


In many instances, when utility 
companies have sought to obtain 
licenses to develop hydroelectric proj- 
ects or to participate in the power 
portion of a multi-purpose water re- 
source development, the advocates of 
an ever-expanding Federal power busi- 
ness have charged the investor-owned 
companies with attempts to grab or 
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steal national assets. This is a “give 
away” of the nation’s resources, they 
claim. This charge has been made in 
the case of Hell’s Canyon, where the 
Idaho Power Co. is attempting to ob- 
tain a license to develop additional 
power on the Snake River. It was 
raised quite recently when five com- 
panies in the Pacific Northwest asked 
for permits to develop two  proj- 
ects on forks of the Clearwater River 
in Idaho. It has also been made in the 
case of the Niagara redevelopment, 
which five utility companies in New 
York State are prepared to under- 
take. 


Public’s Interest Protected 


What can these power companies 
do with these assets other than to put 
them to work for the benefit of all of 
the people in the area, and by so do- 
ing add something to regional growth 
and prosperity and provide additional 
sources of tax revenues for the Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments? 
Their systems are interconnected with 
the power supply systems of the area 
and are under regulation, so that the 
public’s interest in receiving the full 
benefits from the power produced at 
all such projects is amply protected. 

The position of this industry with 
respect to sound water resources de- 
velopment was clearly set forth by the 
Institute over four years ago in a 
presentation to the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission. The 
statement of principles announced 
then is just as sound today. 


Results of Excluding Utilities 


The course pursued in the past of 
attempting to exclude the utilities 
from such participation has resulted 
in substantial additions to the na- 
tion’s tax burden, needless duplication 
of expenditures, and discrimination 
against one substantial group of citi- 
zens (the taxpaying customers of the 
private utilities who constitute 80 per 
cent of the users of electricity) in 
favor of another and smaller group 
(the customers of government-owned 
power systems who pay little or noth- 
ing in the way of taxes in their elec- 
tric bills). 

Never at a loss for an issue, how- 
ever, the propaganda theme more re- 
cently emphasized by the public power 
advocates is that both private enter- 
prise and the Federal government are 
needed to develop power, that the job 
can best be done by both. At long last 
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this in itself is somewhat of a con- 
cession for them to make, but even 
this contention that both are needed 
is demolished by the remarkable rec- 
ord of the private power industry both 
during and since World War II. 

A specific example of recent mis- 
leading propaganda is the preposter- 
ous claim that, if it had not been for 
TVA the production of the atom bom! 
might have been delayed two to four 
years and were it not for TVA’s abil- 
ity to produce an_ extraordinary 
amount of power for production of 
our Own atomic bombs, atomic bombs 
would have been dropped by now on 
the United States. 


Facts About Power Sales 


The facts are that the kilowatt- 
hours sold by TVA to the AEC at 
Oak Ridge during the fiscal year 
1944-45, the peak year of war produc- 
tion, were 6/10 of 1 per cent of the 
total kilowatthours supplied by the 
electric light and power industry, and 
the TVA’s sales to all Federal agen- 
cies including the AEC during the 
same year were 8/10 of 1 per cent 
of the total supplied. During this same 
period the electric light and power in- 
dustry had a reserve of generating 
capacity of 20 per cent. 

TVA actually delivered 158,500 kw 
to Oak Ridge during the month of 
December, 1944, which represented 
approximately 3/10 of 1 per cent of 
the generating capacity of the electric 
light and power industry. By June, 
1945, this percentage had reached a 
little less than 6/10 of 1 per cent, by 
1949 the kilowatts under contract to 
Oak Ridge represented 4/10 of 1 per 
cent, and as of the present time, they 
represent approximately 1.8 per cent 
of the industry’s generating capacity. 

It was a high-ranking Federal offi- 
cial, who had to deal with power sup- 
ply during World War II, who made 
the statement that “power was never 
too little, or too late.” 


Favorite Cry—‘‘Power Shortage” 


Another favorite rallying cry of the 
public power advocates is “power 
shortage.” In spite of all the propa- 
ganda put out about it, this country 
has never known the meaning of the 
words “power shortage.” One would 
have to be familiar with the experi- 
ences of other countries to find its 
meaning. 

During World War II about 750,000 
kw of generating capacity were taken 
by the Federal government from in- 
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vestor-owned utilities, some going to 
Russia, some going to industrial op- 
erations in this country for self-gen- 
eration, and some going for the atomic 
energy program at Oak Ridge. A por- 
tion of this capacity was obtained by 
removing machines from the founda- 
tions in utility companies’ plants in 
this country, the remainder by divert- 
ing equipment which the utility com- 
panies had on order with manufac- 
turers. In addition, about 1.250,000 
kw of generating capacity, which the 
utility companies had on order with 
manufacturers, were cancelled or de 


ferred in manufacture until after 
hostilities, thus delaying by several 
vears their completion and _ installa- 


tion to and even beyond the time when 
the demand for power was mounting 
in the rapidly expanding postwar 
civilian economy. 

And yet, despite this diversion of 
equipment, materials, and manpower. 
thanks to the ingenuity, the foresight. 
and the engineering and operating 
know-how of the people who man 
America’s power companies, only oc- 
casionally have local power shortages 
materialized, and then for relatively 
short periods in particular areas. Usu- 
ally they have resulted from drought 
conditions in areas heavily dependent 
on hydroelectric power. The growing 
percentage of steam generation in 
nearly every section of the country, 
coupled with the effectiveness of power 
system interconnections, has rendered 
these occasional local deficiencies less 
and less likely. 


Record Since End of World War II 


The record of the investor-owned 
electric power companies since the 
close of the last war in providing new 
facilities to meet the ever-expanding 
requirements of the nation is prob- 
ably unequalled by any other segment 
of our economy. Total investment jn» 
their electric facilities has increased 
from a little over $12,500,000,000 in 
1945 to about $26,500,000,000 today. 
According to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, expenditures for new plant 
and equipment for all private indus- 
tries in the country since the war have 
amounted to only slightly over $171,- 
000,000,000, which indicates that the 
electric utility companies’ expansion 
accounts for 1/12 of the total. Con- 
struction expenditures of the investor- 
owned electric light and power com- 
panies in 1954 are estimated to be 
about $3,000,000,000, the highest of 
any year. 
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Last year there were installed by 
all segments of the electric utility in- 
dustry (investor, co-operative, and 
government-owned) 10,000,000 kw of 
generating capacity. At the end of 
1953 the total generating capacity was 
95,500,000 kw and reserves of gener- 
ating capacity exceeded 17.6 per cent. 
The additions scheduled this year are 
about 13,700,000 kw and for 1955, 
11,600,000 kw. Electric company man- 
agements will build generating capac- 
ity even more rapidly if the potential 
rate of increase in the use of elec- 
tricity warrants. 


No Need for Federal Money 


It is obvious from the above that 
there is no need for the Federal gov- 
ernment to appropriate money now, 
or at any other time, to assure an ade- 
quate power supply for this country 
The Federal government, after spend- 
ing many billions from the Treasury 
and taxing American business and 
the public to supply this money, is 
generating about 11 per cent of the 
nation’s power production, including 
generation by industrial plants for 
their own use. Twenty years ago 
power production from Federal plants 
was only 3/10 of 1 per cent. At that 
time, and for years before, and again 
today the big job of the utilities was 
and is to find and create nonsubsidized 
markets for the electricity from the 
power plants they have built and are 
building. 


Element of Fear Introduced 


It should be plain that if the full 
responsibility were left to it, private 
enterprise would continue to provide 
this country with an ample supply of 
power for all needs at reasonable rates 
as determined by regulatory authori- 


ties. It’s just that fundamental and 
simple. Where there has been any 


question on this point, it has arisen 
because the Federal government has 
divided and mixed the responsibility 
for power supply in certain areas and 
by its unfair taxation policy and its 
failure to charge its customers the 
full cost of producing power, has in- 
troduced an element of fear. There is 
genuine cause for the deep fear we 
have of the destructive force of gov- 
ernment taxation. “The power to tax 
is the power to destroy.” 

In the case of economically justifi- 
able multi-purpose water resource 
projects, the best over-all solution will 

(Continued on page 186) 
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To the Memory of Thomas A. Edison 


Member of the Senate, State of New Jersey 


The Hon. Mark Anton 


An address before the 22nd Annual EEI Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., June 1, 1954 


LMOST a half a century ago a 
young boy, as the result of the 
remarriage of his widowed 

mother, was moved from Oak Park, 
Ill., to Essex County, N. J. At that 
time there were no youthful amuse- 
ments, if not distractions, such as 
television, movies, or hot rods; so 
it was only natural that with his 
companions his interests lay in ex- 
perimenting with things electrical. 

A youth magazine of the time— 

The American Boy—had a depart- 
ment in which things of a scientific 
nature were reduced to elementary 
explanations. As a result, this boy 
constructed an electric arc light, a 
telegraphic set, built his own Alex- 
ander Graham Bell-type of telephone 
receiver and Edison carbon trans- 
mitter, last but not the least of his 
amateur achievements. With the aid 
of his buddies he constructed a wire- 
less telegraph set, using a one-inch 
spark coil which he _ laboriously 
wound by hand. With the filings of 
a silver dime and an electric door 
bell he made a Marconi coherer 
which was the heart of his receiving 
set. 


Inspired by Edison’s Life 

In his primitive exploration of 
scientific reading he was enchanted, 
enthralled, yes, indeed inspired by 
reading the “Life and Achievements 
of Thomas Alva Edison.” Therefore, 
some of the resentment he felt over 
being uprooted and transplanted to 
New Jersey was alleviated to a great 
degree by knowing that he would be 
living in the shadow of the great 
wizard of Menlo Park. 

His joy became unbounded when 
his new stepfather informed him 
that, through a mutual friend, he 
would be introduced to Mr. Edison. 
Therefore, shortly after his arrival 
in the East he was taken to the West 
Orange Edison Plant. He met Mr. 
Edison, who was most gracious to 
him, showed him through his library 
and laboratory, and talked to him at 
great length. I was that boy and all 
through life I have never forgotten 
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Mr. Edison’s admonition that “Noth- 
ing is ever a failure—and the tests 
and experiments that fail are not 
failures, but successes inasmuch as 
they prove that something won’t 
work.” 

So it is that I am most happy to 
pay tribute to the greatest citizen 
the County of Essex—the county I 
represent in the New Jersey Senate 
—has ever known. Nearly all my life 
I have lived in Essex County, N. J., 
where, for the greater part of his 
lifetime, Thomas A. Edison lived and 
worked. You recall the names— 
Newark, Menlo Park, Llewellyn Park, 
Harrison, and West Orange. 

You, all of you, have special cause 
for pride in the name and in the 
heritage with which your great in- 
dustry forever will be associated. 
You can understand, therefore, the 
special pride of a New Jerseyman 
that it was in the Garden State of 
our nation that the most usefully 
fruitful mind of our time, perhaps of 
any time, chose to make his home 
and, in his own philosophy, “work— 
bringing out the secrets of nature 
and applying them for the happiness 
of men.” 

What shall we say of Edison? 
What can we say that has not been 
said before? What manner of man 
was he whom we have gathered here 
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to honor today in this 75th year of 
the incandescent lamp? 

I doubt that any man in the course 
of his lifetime ever received, or more 
justly earned and deserved, homage, 
honors, encomiums, tributes, yes, and 
simple tokens of affection equal to 
those bestowed upon Edison. 

With no formal schooling, he was 
the recipient of numerous honorary 
doctorates from institutes of higher 
learning throughout the world. He 
was honored by his own government 
and many foreign sovereigns and 
governments with the highest civil 
decorations. He was distinguished 
by numerous national and foreign 
scientific societies and academies 
with honorary memberships and med- 
als. He was the subject of countless 
learned and popular discourses, arti- 
cles, and books; his name was upon 
every tongue. 

Early called the Wizard of Menlo 
Park, the descriptive appellations 
bestowed upon him would fill pages. 
I shall name only a few: genius; 
manifold inventor; electrical wizard; 
pioneer —trail blazer; manipulator 
and exploiter of natural forces for 
the good of man; master of applied 
science; developer of modern scien- 
tific research methods; best informed 
man in all fields of human knowl- 
edge; and greatest of the giants who 
have made the modern world. 


Tributes to His Genius 

“Seer, Wizard and Master of the 
forces of Nature,” he was denomi- 
nated by Nicholas Murray Butler in 
1915. In the same year President 
McLarin of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology called him “a splen- 
did exemple of scientific pertinacity 
rarely, if ever, surpassed in the his- 
tory of huraan achievement,” adding 
that “for a generation” he had been 
“an educational institution of first 
rank.” 

Indeed, the most distinguished men 
of Edison’s time, paying tribute to 
his unparalleled _ contributions. 
raised a mighty chorus of praise for 
his qualities as an inventor and as 
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aman. “Noble, kindly servant of the 
United States and benefactor of man- 
kind” was the accolade of Calvin 
Coolidge, when the Congressional 
Gold Medal was presented to Mr. 
Edison in 1928. 

Herbert Hoover said of him: “The 
governments of the world levy upon 
upwards of sixty billions of wealth 
founded upon electricity.” This was 
25 years ago. Who would venture an 
estimate today? “But,” Mr. Hoover 
continued, “the taxes and the new 
wealth are not Mr. Edison’s major 
accomplishment, nor the major ac- 
complishment of men of his genius. 
They are the rivers of sweat saved 
from the backs of men, and the in- 
finite drudgery relieved from the 
hands of women. 

“Every American owes a debt to 
him. It is not alone a debt for the 
great benefactions he has brought to 
mankind, but also a debt to the honor 
he has brought to our country. By 
his own genius and efforts he rose 
from modest beginnings to member- 
ship among the leaders of men and 
his life gives inspiration and confi- 
dence to every youth in our land, 
that the door of opportunity still 
stands open. 

“And,” Mr. Hoover added, “our 
civilization is much like a garden. 
It is to be apprised by the quality 
of its blooms. In degree as we fer- 
tilize this soil with liberty, as we 
maintain diligence in cultivation, 
and guardianship against destructive 
forces, do we then produce these 
blossoms, the fragrance of whose 
lives stimulates renewed endeavor, 
and gives to us courage to renewed 
effort and confidence for the future 
of our country.” 


Modest and Unassuming 

Such superlatives as I have quoted, 
although undoubtedly appreciated by 
Mr. Edison, had little effect on either 
his personal way of life or his meth- 
ods of work. He remained till the 
end of his years a modest, unspoiled, 
and unassuming man. Flattering 
though the tributes of a grateful 
world might be, Edison preferred to 
devote himself to his laboratory ex- 
periments with tireless persistence 
rather than to give up his work to 
receive honors, meet distinguished 
people, or attend public functions. 

An invitation to receive a degree 
from a great English university, 
coming at a time when he was deep 
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in experiment on his storage battery, 
was respectfully declined, since it 
would interrupt his work, if only for 
a few weeks. A visitor to his labora- 
tory, in full regalia of silk hat and 
frock coat and bearing a gold medal 
from a foreign society, presented his 
tribute to a rather dirty and dishev- 
eled Edison who had reluctantly left 
an important experiment to receive 
this honor. On still another occasion, 
after receiving a medal in New York, 
Mr. Edison forgot it on the ferry boat 
and left it behind him. 

It was truly said that he was an 
“indefatigable worker, with the 
imagination of a poet, a man of the 
simplest tastes, untiring searcher 
after truth, altogether a charming 
personality, patient, affable, always 
optimistic.” 


Quality of Persistence 

Defining genius as “one per cent 
inspiration and 99 per cent perspira- 
tion,” Edison himself declared that 
“in working out an invention the 
most important quality is persistence. 
Nearly every man who develops a 
new idea works it up to a point where 
it looks impossible and then he gets 
discouraged. That’s not the place to 
get discouraged, that’s the place to 
get interested. Hard work and for- 
ever sticking to a thing until it’s 
done are the main things an inventor 
needs.” 

The success of this philosophy is 
borne out by even a partial listing of 
Edison’s inventions—the quadruplex 
telegraph, the commercial adaptation 
of the telephone, the incandescent 
lamp, the many necessary appurte- 
nances of his generating and distri- 
bution system, the storage battery, 
the phonograph, the development of 
moving and talking pictures, and 
literally thousands of others—which 
in less than a century have revolu- 
tionized our way of life. The solu- 
tions to the problems involved in the 
successful completion of each of 
these inventions were never easily 
attained, but the man’s indomitable 
will and ingenuity conquered all 
obstacles. 

Disregarding failure completely, 
or using it as a lesson of what to 
avoid in the future, he sometimes 
made thousands of fruitless experi- 
ments before attaining the desired 
result. In the case of the incandes- 
cent lamp, Edison reported: “I speak 
without exaggeration when I say 
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that I have constructed 3000 differ- 
ent theories in connection with the 
electric light, each one of them rea- 
sonable and apparently likely to be 
true. Yet in two cases only did my 
experiments prove the truth of my 
theory.” 

Possessing as he did an extraordi- 
nary capacity for hard work, an im- 
pressive endowment of perseverance 
and the zeal which accompanies com- 
plete dedication to one’s work, Edi- 
son inevitably communicated to his 
assistants much of his own enthusi- 
asm, prompting one biographer to 
comment, “I doubt if there is a man 
living for whom his men would do 
so much.” Edison selected his men 
carefully, examining their character 
and ability with probing questions. 
Once hired, the apprentice might be 
set to the humblest manual tasks, 
testing his humility and aptitude, or 
assigned a complicated mechanical 
test which challenged all his ability. 
Above all, however, the great in- 
ventor demanded complete devotion 
to the task at hand, with no thought 
of rest or relaxation till the desired 
result was achieved. 

He made enormous demands, it is 
true, but never upon others more 
than upon himself, and was _ thor- 
oughly kindly, sympathetic, and un- 
derstanding. Visitors to his labora- 
tory reported with affection scenes 
of Edison sitting on the corner of a 
table chatting and laughing with the 
office boy, or of midnight suppers in 
the laboratory, when Edison would 
call a halt to the long, weary hours 
of experimentation for refreshments, 
a few good stories and jokes, and 
perhaps a couple of songs to the tune 
of a mouth organ or zither. 


Devotion of Employees 

As a member of Edison’s staff 
summed it up: “Those who were 
gathered around him in the old 
Menlo Park laboratory enjoyed his 
confidence, and he theirs. Nor was 
this confidence ever abused. He was 
respected with a respect which only 
great men can obtain, and he never 
showed by any word or act that he 
was their employer in a sense that 
would hurt the feelings, as is often 
the case in the ordinary course of 
business life. He conversed, argued, 
and disputed with us all as if he 
were a colleague on the same foot- 
ing. It was his winning ways and 
manners that attached us all so loy- 
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ally to his side, and made us ever 
ready with a boundless devotion to 
execute any request or desire.” 

All of Edison’s inventions were 
aimed at the practical goal of mak- 
ing life easier, more convenient, more 
enjoyable for his fellow men. He 
had little interest in scientific theory 
or the discovery of scientific princi- 
ples for their own sake. Rather, his 
chief concern was with those devices 
and applications which would be di- 
rectly advantageous to humanity in 
terms of practical improvement of 
life and the means of living. 


Changes Wrought by Electricity 

As we consider the transforma- 
tions which stem directly and indi- 
rectly from the invention of the in- 
candescent light and the utilization 
of electric energy, we feel that the 
world owes him a debt which cannot 
be measured or overestimated. And 
I include, with all sincerity, all of 
those who are in a sense competitors 
with the industry with which his 
name and his contributions are most 
closely associated. 

It was noted, as long as 25 years 
ago, by another Jerseyman, that 
“There are a thousand functions now 
being performed for us by electricity 
that in the days of our fathers in- 
volved hard manual labor and an 
expenditure of time that made work- 
ing hours long and playtime short. 
There is no better way to secure a 
realization of the changes that elec- 
trical development has wrought than 
to review one’s personal activities 
during even a single day and note 
how they are affected by the various 
applications of electrical energy to 
one’s needs—the electrical appli- 
ances that perform for us so many 
household tasks, the electric car or 
train that carries us to our places of 
business, the electric elevator that 
makes possible the skyscraper in 
which is located our office, the elec- 
tric machinery that enters into the 
manufacturing processes that pro- 
vide for our various requirements, 
the use of electricity in our hospitals 
and by our doctors and dentists, the 
telephone that is at our elbow as we 
work, the radio (or television) that 
may furnish our evening’s entertain- 
ment if we do not patronize the mov- 
ing picture house or the theatre, 
where, too, electricity plays an im- 
portant part, the electric light that 
not only gives us necessary illumina- 
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tion, but contributes new beauty and 
new grace wherever it is used—these 
and many more applications of elec- 
tricity attest the almost revolution- 
ary character of the change that has 
come over our manner of living since 
Mr. Edison completed his work upon 
the electric lamp.” 

It does not detract in the least 
from Edison’s accomplishments to 
say that electric service, and much 
that has sprung from it, would have 
come to the world, later most cer- 
tainly and not in the same manner 
most likely, if Edison had never 
lived. But he did live and he did lay 
the concrete, physical, measurable 
foundation for the development that 
is being celebrated during this year 
of Light’s Diamond Jubilee. 

In this endeavor he was not alone. 
We, like others before us, acknowl- 
edge that “It was not enough that 
Mr. Edison should have perfected an 
incandescent lamp—should have put 
in operation the Pearl Street Sta- 
tion. Unless there had been scien- 
tists to devote their lives to labora- 
tory and mathematical research, un- 
less there had been inventors to 
apply the abstract principles thus 
discovered to practical utilization, 
unless there had been business men 
with vision wide enough and with 
optimism strong enough to foresee 
the commercial possibilities that lay 
ahead, we would still be living in the 
age of our fathers and the economic 
and social progress of the past fifty 
years would not have taken place.” 


Far-Reaching Effects of Development 
As has been well said, “That 
development, founded on (Edison’s) 
lamp and his electric system and en- 
riched beyond measure by the con- 
tributions of other pioneers and by 
countless engineers, scientists, finan- 
ciers and men in many walks of life, 
has been continuously progressive, 
and goes far beyond the electric 
light and power industry itself. 

“The roots, branches, offshoots 
and effects of the development in- 
clude the numerous extensions in all 
fields of science, engineering, and 
the useful arts that would have been 
impossible without an abundant 
supply of electricity. 

“They also include the great ex- 
tension of the country’s wealth 
through (1) the broadening of em- 
ployment opportunities for an un- 
countable number of people; (2) the 
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creation of new enterprises, and the 
revivification of elder ones; (3) 
their influence on capital investment 
and earnings throughout the nation- 
al economy.” 

Although electricity in many cases 
assumed the burden of work former- 
ly performed laboriously by hand 
or by relatively inefficient machine 
processes, it also broadened employ- 
ment and business opportunities 
immeasurably by the creation of new 
products and new fields of activity. 
As far back as 1940, it was estimated 
that “one out of every nine people 
gainfully employed in the United 
States in all the transportation, com- 
munication, and mechanical indus- 
tries (owed) his employment directly 
to the inventions of Thomas Edison.” 


Influence on Employment 


Today the number of persons 
whose employment has been affected 
includes not only those working in 
the power industry itself and in the 
electrical manufacturing industry, 
but also those workers employed in 
industries made possible by the com- 
ing of electricity—radio and tele- 
vision come to mind immediately— 
or those in which production pro- 
cesses depend wholly on electric 
power, or a still greater number of 
companies in which its applications 
are found in varying degree. 

An effective reflection of the im- 
pact of Edison’s invention on our 
economy is found, therefore, in the 
number of industries which are di- 
rectly or indirectly dependent on 
electricity for their very life. The 
electric equipment and appliance 
manufacturing industries, the radio, 
television, motion picture, and 
phonograph industries were, of 
course, created by the development 
which Edison initiated and con- 
tinued to advance throughout his 
long and productive career. Other 
industries received new life and 
achieved unprecedented records for 
output and efficiency by the applica- 
tion of electricity to various proc- 
esses of production. 

The steel, copper, and aluminum 
industries, for instance, have greatly 
increased their contributions to our 
civilization; the airplane and auto- 
mobile industries have achieved 
miracles of mass production; com- 
munications and transportation have 
advanced to a degree which makes 
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the methods used in 1879 seem prim- 
itive by comparison. In fact, almost 
every phase of our modern economy 
—industry, agriculture, mining, com- 
merce, even science and medicine— 
has been transformed to a greater 
or less extent by the miracle of 
electricity. And in the future we may 
confidently expect to witness even 
more drastic changes than have oc- 
curred in the past 75 years. Electric 
power will be a major instrument in 
realizing to the fullest extent the 
potentialities of atomic power, which 
could not have been harnessed initially 
without an abundant supply of elec- 
tricity. 

Finally, the influence of electric 
development on the expansion of 
national wealth is evident not only 
through the processes of capital 
investment and earnings in the 
financing of the light and power 
industry and the electrical manu- 
facturing industry, but also in its 
contributions to such factors as 
manufacturing processes, housing, 
business operations, administrative 
techniques, record and billing opera- 
tions, and communications and 
transport. These are refiected favor- 
ably in the financial and investment 
record of most companies, and there- 
by in the national economy. In the 
field of real estate alone, electric 
power has greatly increased land 
values and enabled urban centers, 
with their huge skyscrapers and 
their electrified transportation sys- 
tems, to be built and to function. 

It is obvious, then, that among the 
American people, there are few in- 
deed who have not reaped the bene- 
fits of an easier, more enjoyable, 
more profitable existence because 
Thomas Edison lived and worked and 
achieved so much, and because those 
who followed him continued the 
development which he started. 

One of Edison’s most significant 
qualities was an ability to concen- 
trate his attention wholeheartedly on 
the future. In his own words: “Spilt 
milk doesn’t interest me. I have spilt 
lots of it, and while I have always 
felt it for a few days, it is quickly 
forgotten, and I turn again to the 
future ...I don’t live with the past. 
I am living for today and tomorrow.” 
Like Edison, we must focus our eyes 
on the future, using the tools he 
placed in our hands to bring about 
ever-increasing benefits and services 
for all mankind. 
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come when private enterprise is given 
ful! opportunity to participate in the 
development with an equitable dis- 
tribution of responsibilities accorded 
each function of each project. 

I am sure that the investor-owned 
companies have been encouraged by 
the participation policy announced by 
the present administration and out- 
lined in speeches by responsible offi- 
cials of the Department of Interior. 
Certainly the power companies will 
be found anxious, willing, and able to 
do their part. 

But the enemies of free enterprise 
are skillful, aggressive, persuasive. 
They will continue to invent new is- 
sues. We must be prepared to meet 
them. The pioneers of this industry, 
too, were beset with many problems 
and opposition. Despite ridicule and 
skepticism, by dint of hard labor they 
justified the trust of their associates 
and financial backers and brought the 
age of electricity to the world. We 
must be equally resourceful. 

A Clear Course 

Our course in the face of the oppo- 
sition is clear. The true interest of 
the public must be the compass to 
guide the course of management. We 
must give good service to our cus- 
tomers in both the narrow and broad 
sense. Adequate electric power at the 
lowest possible price consistent with 
a fair return on the value of our prop- 
erty of itself is not enough. There is 
a broader concept of service to which 
we must further contribute some of 
our talents and efforts. We should 
further utilize our great planning and 
administrative abilities for sound 
community betterment and_= area 
growth, for fostering industrial de- 
velopment, and for improving those 
things that go to make the “home 
town” a better place in which to live. 
Progressive, enterprising, understand- 
ing, tolerant—we must truly be “a 
citizen wherever we serve.” This calls 
for able leadership and a sound pro- 
gram to go with it. 

I realize that there is a limit to how 
far we can go in matters of this na- 
ture, but certainly the electric com- 
panies are well equipped to help in 
such endeavors to the benefit of all 
segments of the economy. 

One more thing, and it is impor- 
tant—we must keep the publie in- 
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formed of the facts about our busi- 
ness. The road blocks we face will ir 
the final analysis be resolved, as al! 
such problems are resolved, in the 
court of public opinion. You may have 
told your story time and again, but it 
needs to be told continuously. We are | 
so apt to forget that our audience is 
constantly changing and that it is too 
concerned with its own _ personal 
affairs to remember much of what we 
say. 

In conclusion, I ask this question: 
Is this country going to continue to 
place its reliance in the free enter- 
prise system? The record shows that 
as far as the production of electric 
power is concerned, the American 
people can wisely and safely entrust 
this business to private enterprise. If 
such is their verdict, and I am con- 
fident it is, the policies of the Fed- 
eral government should be shaped so 
as to help, and not hobble, the private 
utilities. I am sure that when all of 
the facts are thoroughly understood 
by our citizens, they will come to but 
one conclusion on the basis of 75 
years of experience, namely, that the 
Federal government should not en- 
gage in the generation, transmission, 
and distribution of electricity in com- 
petition with the investor-owned elec- 
tric utility companies. 
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New Food-Freezer 
Booklet Available 


66 20d Freezing Facts,’ a new 
consumer booklet telling how to 
prepare and use frozen foods, is now 
available from the Institute. 
Compiled by the Home Service g 
Committee, the 32-page hooklet is de- 
signed to meet the electric company 
need for a simple answer book on 
home freezing. Besides general in- 
structions on preparing cooked and 
uncooked foods for storage, ‘Food 
Freezing Facts” includes tips on 
freezing and planning menus with 
frozen foods. It is printed in two 
colors with attractive drawings. 
Samples of the booklet and further 
information, including quantity 
prices, can be obtained upon request 
to the EEI Commercial Department. 
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The Meaning of Light’s Diamond Jubilee 


Charles E. Wilson 


Chairman, Light’s Diamond Jubilee Sponsoring Committee, and 


President, Edison Pioneers 
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T has become quite the thing, as 

you may have noticed, to cele- 

brate anniversaries in America. 
Thus, in 1954, America is being 
called upon to commemorate the tri- 
centennial of New York City and of 
Columbia University, the 100th an- 
niversary of the first American meet- 
ing of the YMCA, the centennial of 
the peace treaty opening Japan to 
the outside world, and the golden 
anniversary of the opening of the 
New York subway. 

It came to me with something of 
a shock recently to realize that this 
whole business of marking anniver- 
saries has become so major a part 
of our lives that there is at least one 
fairly sizable enterprise that spe- 
cializes in nothing else than the 
organizing and conducting of anni- 
versary celebrations. It will come in 
and stage your pageant for you, pre- 
pare buttons for lapels, print up 
posters, booklets and appropriate 
ribbons, instigate beard-growing con- 
tests and other interest-stirring 
schemes, and in other ways blow the 
event up into provocative propor- 
tions. 


Not Opposed to Celebrations 


I am not opposed to all this. In 
a country as young, as energetic, and 
as enthusiastic as this one is, it 
seems to me altogether normal and 
healthy—and inevitable—for groups 
of citizens to become excited by the 
discovery that 50, or 75, or 100 years 
have passed since a first foot was set 
upon, or a first house built upon, or 
a certain action taken on a given 
piece of revered soil by one of our 
predecessors. 

Europe, smug in its antiquity, may 
smile at us and may let pass by. 
with hardly a notice, events out of 
history that would be the occasion 
here for bunting and fireworks. To 
this we can only shrug and say that 
we are different. I, for one, am glad 
of the difference. 

But all of this does behoove us, it 
seems to me, to ask ourselves in the 
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springtime of this year in which we 
are expending so much effort in be- 
half of an anniversary, just why 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee is important 
to us. What, in short, is the meaning 
behind it? 

In insisting that America pay heed 
to Light’s Diamond Jubilee we are, 
first and foremost, asking a hurry- 
ing nation to pause for a moment in 
recognition of one of its truly great 
figures, Thomas Alva Edison. 

Any pageants we stage in our ef- 
forts to rekindle the public’s memo- 
ries of Edison will be like a ritual, 
reaffirming facets of knowledge that 
are already fondly embedded in the 
public consciousness. The high 
points of Edison’s story are a part 
of common knowledge: his experi- 
ments at Menlo Park... the tireless 
trying of different filaments, from 
strips of paper to a hair from John 
Kruesi’s beard ... the final success 
with carbonized cotton thread 
the 40-hour-long “death watch” be- 
fore that first lamp finally burned 
out ...and Edison’s own triumphant 
summation that “If it can burn 40 
hours, I can make it last 100” 
these are all established elements in 
our folklore. 

But there is so much more than 
these to the Edison story! Edison 
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himself was so much more than a 
kind of romantic Daniel Boone on 
the new scientific frontier. It seems 
to me tremendously worth while for 
us to conceive of Light’s Diamond 
Jubilee, at least in part, as an occa- 
sion for deepening and strengthen- 
ing the understanding that America 
has of this great man in her past. 

Dr. Willis R. Whitney, past Di- 
rector of the General Electric Re- 
search Laboratory and an old friend 
of mine, tells of being asked “Wasn’t 
Edison a mere inventor and no scien- 
tist?” The thought bothered Whit- 
ney so that, characteristically, he 
conducted extensive research into 
the life of Edison to satisfy himself 
on the point. 

His conclusion was that Edison 
deserved fully to be classified under 
both titles. ‘“‘No man,” Dr. Whitney 
says, “has done more successful 
vork in chemistry, physics, and elec- 
tricity than Edison.” He cites Edi- 
son’s many experiments with chemi- 
cals, his little-known efforts in ap- 
plying the principles of physics to 
rock-crushing, belt-conveying, and 
cement-producing equipment. He 
likes to tell about Edison’s interest 
in entomology, the science of bugs, 
and how, out of this interest, Edison 
came to coin the word “bugs” for 
faults in electrical equipment. “Now- 
adays,” Dr. Whitney says drily, 
“electrical bugs are more influential 
than any other kind.” 


Put Inventing on New Level 


I find it interesting to dwell on the 
thought that Edison fathered our 
present-day system of organized re- 
search. Unlike earlier inventors who 
experimented more or less haphaz- 
ardly, Edison set up a plan of experi- 
mentation and study—and then em- 
ployed a team of men to work toward 
common goals under his guidance as 
leader. His method placed the field 
of inventing on a new level. From 
his beginnings, inventing became a 
business that involved staffs of men 
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working full-time, on a career basis, 
in well-equipped laboratories. 

I mention these brief examples 
merely to indicate how the public 
impression of Edison can be, and 
needs to be, heightened. In under- 
taking this project in connection 
with Light’s Diamond Jubilee, we 
are, I feel sure, undertaking a good 
work, and one that is in imminent 
need of doing. 

Beyond this important goal of 
placing a more life-size and more 
rounded picture of Edison in the 
public mind there is another reason 
why, I believe, we should lend our 
best efforts to the support of Light’s 
Diamond Jubilee. 


Edison’s 1929 Statement 


This is the fact of the tremendous 
impact that the development of three 
quarters of a century ago has had 
upon our life. Edison himself, look- 
ing back on that moment from the 
vantage point of Light’s Golden Ju- 
bilee in 1929, had this to say: “I 
must confess that I never dreamed 
that from the incandescent lamp 
would come the stupendous electri- 
cal industry of today.” 

Yet he took the best possible pre- 
cautions, back there in his youth, to 
make sure that this dream would be 
realized. He did not conceive of the 
invention of the lamp as an isolated 
achievement but as part of a con- 
tinuing process. He from the 
beginning that the lamp was only 
one element of a unified electrical 
generating and distributing system. 
The svstem he devised was the foun- 
dation of the electrical industry. 


Saw 


Great Transformations Effected 


more. I do not think we 
reach too far in interpreting that 
achievement as a transformation in 
our civilization itself. It broadened 
the horizons of the industrial revo- 
lution almost infinitely. It set off 
repercussions that have meant whole 
new industries, basic changes in the 
ways of getting the world’s work 
done, fundamental changes in our 
lives and creature comforts. 

The chain of events touched off 
at that time was truly international 
in scope. This was recognized 25 
vears when, in 


It was 


ago celebrating 


Light’s Golden Jubilee, ceremonies 
were held not only in Atlantic City, 
at Niagara Falls, at Dearborn, in 
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Cleveland, and elsewhere throughout 
the nation, but also throughout Eu- 
rope, in South America, and in 
Japan, 

It should be apparent, therefore, 
that in drawing the attentions of 
Americans to an observance of this 
anniversary we are concerning them 
not with an event of local or special 
interest but one that is truly inter- 
national in its significance and uni- 
versal in its appeal. We should not 
be in any way apologetic for what- 
ever of the time and attentions of 
our fellow men we can command. 

Finally there is the fact that 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee provides a 
focal point for concentrating public 
attention on the achievements of 
our electrical industry. There is a 
guiding principle among the more 
conscientious public relations prac- 
titioners that goes: do right and 
then get credit for it. Those enter- 
prises that make up the electrical 
industry have, as I am sure you will 
agree, been doing right both indi- 
vidually and collectively. This is not 
a golden but a diamond opportunity 
to reap some of the credit and the 
good will that richly de- 
served. 


are so 


Criticisms Squelched 


It does not seem so long ago that 


I stood before an EEI Convention 
and discussed the fact that there 
were critics in some quarters who 


were croaking dismal predictions of 
an electric power shortage. What- 
ever happened to that line of fore- 
boding? It was simply buried under 
an avalanche of new power stations, 
new investments in plant and equip- 
ment, new developments in more 
powerful and efficient generating and 
distributing equipment. It was swal- 
lowed up in the rush of electric util- 
ity companies willing to bet their 
funds on America’s increasing de- 
mand for electrical energy. 
Whatever we 
name 
and 


can do in Edison’s 
deserved recognition 
for the electrical indus- 
try’s contributions to our national 
welfare, he would, I am sure, heart- 
ily endorse and applaud. 


to gain 
credit 


This is a particularly appropriate 
time to press home a greater aware- 
ness of.the desirability and advan- 
tages of better lighting. Lighting 
was the industry’s first service and 
is still the great common denomina- 
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tor. The Jubilee gives us reason to 
rededicate ourselves to intensified 
efforts to bring the vast benefits of 
proper lighting to increasing num- 
bers of the world’s peoples. 

Much of what I have been saying 
has already been crystallized in the 
slogan that has been selected for 
the Jubilee. This proclaims “Light 
for Freedom—Power for Progress.” 


“Light for Freedom” 


In spreading the story of what our 
industry means to the world, we 
have a peculiarly appropriate asset 
in the word “light” itself. “Light” 
has always symbolized freedom, as 
it does in our own Statue of Liberty, 
lifting her lamp beside the golden 
door. “Light for Freedom’’— it’s ques- 
tionable whether even a man of Edi- 
son’s talents could have overcome 
the problem facing him in an en- 
vironment that restricted his free- 
dom of thought and inquiry and 
channeled his thinking into dog- 
matic, politically dictated patterns. 
The fact that he filled 200 notebooks, 
each of 300 pages, with data on ex- 
periments reveals how far-ranging 
were his researches into practical 
lighting problems. 

“Power for Progress,” the other 
half of the Jubilee slogan, sums up 
the points I have been laboring to 
make concerning the world-wide sig- 
nificance of Edison’s achievement. 
There is certainly no need to dwell 
at length on the correlation between 
the development of our electrical 
industry and this nation’s progress. 
This is a story that is as familiar to 
us as the palms of our hands. Our 
problem is simply to make it equally 
as familiar to our fellow citizens. 


Jubilee Committees Active 


For the various reasons I have 
outlined here I am prepared to say, 
“More power to those who have 
taken on the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the Jubilee program.” Our 
good friend Don Luce of Public Ser- 
vice in Newark is sitting at the helm 
of the all-industry committee, and 
you see evidence at every turn of 
the that committee is doing: 
Ralph Wagner of Niagara Mohawk 
up in Albany has his electric service 
company committee working won- 
ders: and “Robbie” Robinson of my 
alma mater is heading the indus- 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Selling for the Future Load 


Sherman R. Knapp 


President, The Connecticut Light & Power Company 


An address before the 22nd Annual EEI Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., June 1, 1954 


“Selling for the Future Load.” 

Certainly, there is a good deal of 
rubber and air in such a title, and I 
feel like a man with wet hands grap- 
pling with a soapy balloon. 

This whole topic of selling is so 
large, so round, so fully packed with 
thoughts, theories, and viewpoints 
that it is hard to get agreement even 
among those who consider themselves 
sales-minded. There are few topics 
that enclose more resounding argu- 
ments, erroneous convictions, and 
plain hot air. 

To hear businessmen of all breeds 
talk, you would think that the Ameri- 
can salesman had vanished from the 
face of the earth. Yet the sales figures 
of product after product continue %o 
climb. 

What this country needs, we are told 
in thousands of speeches and editocsi- 
als, is a return to good old-fashioned 
salesmanship. More thumbs on door- 
bells. More, and presumably louder, 
sales meetings. More shoe leather 
rubbed off on bricks. More phoue 
calls, follow-ups, push money, pre- 
miums, point-of-sale displays, ban- 
ners, streamers, and gaudy gimmicks. 


[ is my assignment to talk about 


A Use for Each Selling Tool 

Maybe. There is a use for every tool 
in the kit, or it wouldn’t be there. But, 
as in the practice of medicine, the art 
of selling is sometimes confused with 
the tools. It takes more than an office 
full of instruments to make a good 
doctor. It takes more than good 
salesmen—although a few more would 
help—to create the modern sales pro- 
gram that deals with attitudes and 
satisfactions. 

The other day at lunch I was dis- 
cussing my assignment with a man 
who heads what he calls a “merchan- 
dising”’ business. The company makes 
a packaged consumer product; it has a 
relatively small factory, a big sales 
force, and what seems to me a fan- 
tastic advertising budget. I told my 
friend I was looking for ideas and 
principles that might be useful to 
power companies in their selling for 
the future market. 
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I have to report that my friend 
snorted in amazement. He could not 
believe that a power company had any- 
thing remotely resembling a sales 
problem. “Why,” he said, “everybody 
has to have electricity; they can’t buy 
it anywhere else; so what else do you 
have to do but make the stuff and read 
the meters?” 

I suspect he is not alone in this be- 
lief, even in our own industry. I have 
met some engineers and operating 
men who seriously consider custom- 
ers an unfortunate nuisance—and un- 
grateful to boot. On occasion, it is 
tempting to agree. 

A customer, as we all know, can 
be a very annoying fellow. He never 
thinks a bill is too low, or even reason- 
able. He can hook up enough heaters, 
toasters, and curling irons on a single 
circuit to fry an ox and then complain 
that 15-amp fuses aren’t what they 
used to be. He can also be a very re- 
warding fellow—and anyway, he’s all 
we've got. So we ought to get to know 
him better. 

In Connecticut we have learned 
some things about customers that | 
think are significant. We are in a high- 
cost area, which makes for relatively 
high rates. We are, we think, sales- 
minded, which makes for relatively 
higher use of electric power. The aver- 
age use by our electric household 
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customers last year was 2598 kwhr— 
well ahead of the national average. 
Our average residential monthly bill 
was $6.52, compared to $5.35 average 
for the industry, and one of the high- 
est in the country. 

Against this background, it is inter- 
esting to know that we have found 
that what we call our high-use cus- 
tomers are not only our best custom- 
ers revenue wise—they are also the 
low-trouble customers. For us, a high- 
use customer is one who has an elec- 
tric range and hot water heater, as 
well as the usual lighting and appli- 
ances. It has little to do with the size 
of his pocketbook or the size of his 
house. It has to do with his full use, 
and thereby full appreciation, of elec- 
tric power. 

Furthermore, there seems to be a 
parallel between the high-use custom- 
er’s value as a consumer and his sub- 
stance as a citizen. He is more likely 
to pay his bills promptly. And, as a 
recent spotcheck indicates, he is quite 
likely to be one of our 40,000 stock- 
holders. 


High-Use Customers 


So, when we talk of selling for the 
future market, in our company, we 
are concerned with more than kilo- 
watthours. We are thinking in terms 
of creating customers rather than 
sales, of developing more high-use 
customers who, because of their in- 
vestment in electric living, and their 
reliance on it, have more in common 
with their power company. It seems 
reasonable to believe, also, that the 
high-use customer, with a higher mu- 
tual interest, is more likely to share 
the company’s economic beliefs. At 
any rate, we love him dearly, and our 
sales thinking is hinged on winning 
more like him. 

Of course, in our own com- 
pany, and certainly in our own indus- 
try, there are those who, like my 
merchandising friend, are still not 
sold on the need for selling in a public 
utility operation. We have all seen 
from time to time the beautifully pre- 
sented prognostications of our part- 
ners, the electrical manufacturers, 


even 
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showing how much the load is going 
to grow in the next ten, 15, or 20 
years. I have been afraid sometimes 
that there is a tendency for us to be- 
come complacent in the false belief 
that our industry’s future growth is 
in no way related to our policies and 
efforts. 

I am not going to argue the point, 
but I would like to say with all solem- 
nity that I know of no product, no 
cause, no idea that has won public 
understanding and acceptance without 
that force of active belief variously 
called selling, or merchandising, or 
promotion. 


Electricity, a Packaged Product 

Electric power, for all practical pur- 
poses, is a packaged product. It is not 
enough merely to make it available. 
The package must be opened, the 
switch snapped, before it can be con- 
sumed and paid for. If, as an industry, 
we are to load up the capacity now 
being installed and planned, I think we 
shall have to demonstrate with selling 
action our belief in what it can do 
for our customers, whether they are 
housewives, farmers, storekeepers, or 
manufacturers. 


Selling Ideas 


The kind of selling I mean is an 
attitude—a company attitude in which 
everything the company is and does 
contributes to its selling, in which 
everything the company sells contrib- 
utes to the company and the economy. 
Mainly this means selling ideas. Sell- 
ing, in this sense, is nothing separate 
and apart. It has its techniques and 
tools, to be sure, but above all it must 
express a total belief and approach. It 
includes the company’s standing as a 
citizen in its community, its work to 
improve and serve that community. 

In our company, it includes the yel- 
low trouble trucks and the linemen’s 
helmets with the block letters “CL&P,” 
as well as the company’s successful 
efforts to create the Connecticut De- 
velopment Credit Corporation. It is 
the newly remodeled stores in the old 
towns and the manners and public 
helpfulness of the meter readers. It is 
advertising and a tree control pro- 
gram. It is also salesmen. 

There will always, I hope, be sales- 
men. Person-to-person selling was di- 
rectly responsible, I feel, for the initial 
expansion of goods and services in the 
early decades of the century. The 
vacuum cleaner salesman, the maga- 
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zine subscription and book salesmen, 
yes—the automobile salesmen, lately 
invisible—the stock salesmen of some- 
times regretful memory, and, of 
course, the insurance salesman famed 
in cartoon and story. Probably all of 
us here should recall the insurance 
man with gratitude. How much insur- 
ance would we have bought if the in- 
surance man hadn’t worked us 
and kept after us with every ap- 
proaching birthday, every new baby? 

No, personal selling isn’t dead. It 
just looks that way in too many stores 
suffering the transition from service 
selling to supermarket buying. Part of 
the picture is the shift in emphasis 
from selling to buying. 

You want to buy a hammer, so you 
go into a hardware store. You look 
for the hammers. Only if you don’t see 
what you want you look for a sales- 
man, so-called. You tell him you want 
a hammer. He says, “They’re right 
over there somewhere.” He follows you 
over—maybe. You check the price tags 
and pick up a medium-priced hammer. 
You ask him if it’s a good one. He says 
it’s a mighty good hammer; they sell 
a lot of them. 

Does he say, ‘Well, sir, that’s a zood 
hammer for the price, but just heft 
this one for only a dollar more. This 
is the one the carpenters buy. It has 
a heat-treated head that can’t come 
off, and the handle is made of long- 
grain hickory preseasoned with human 
sweat.” He does not. Yet, who are we 
to talk? Only undertakers have a 
lower business mortality than hard- 
ware stores! 


over 


Example of Good Salesmanship 

On the other hand, I recently heard 
of a hardware store out in the prairie 
dog country that is run by a real sales- 
man. Once, he saw a car go by with a 
plank sticking out the back. He ran 
out, caught the license number, and 
later that day sold a surprised home- 
two hundred dollar power 
tool. The same fellow leaves catalogues 
and manuals for that particular tool 
in barber shops. He gave two copies 
of a five-dollar book about power tool 
woodworking to the local library, 
makes regular visits to take off the 
cards the names of those borrowing 
the books. He had sold three of them 
at last account. 

Actually, he didn’t sell those power 
tools. He sold an idea by selecting men 
who were in the mood for some elec- 
tric woodworking around the house. 
He showed them how to use the tool, 


owner a 
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how to pay for it by saving money 
while using it. In effect, this real sales- 
man made it easier to say “yes.” — 
Perhaps this is the significant dif- 
ference between the old and the new 
personal selling. The oldtime salesman 
knew his techniques, by which he 
made it harder and harder to say 
“No.” The modern salesmanship, in 
person or in print or at the point of 
purchase, makes it easier to say “Yes.” 


Change in Selling Methods 


I certainly think we could stand 
more and more intelligent, person-to- 
person selling at the retail level. But, 
today, person-to-person selling is only 
one of the means to the over-all objec- 
tive. The supermarkets sell more spices 
and housewares than all the Yankee 
peddlers. The book clubs sell more 
books, by giving away encyclopedias, 
than the foot-in-the-door boys even 
dreamed about. 

The principles of good salesman- 
ship, fitted to the needs and ultimate 
interests of the customer, have not 
changed. But the methods of selling 
have changed as the aims and costs of 
selling have become relative to the 
over-all goals and operations of busi- 
ness. 


“Suction Selling” 


For one thing, pressure selling 
(often called high-pressure selling) 
has given way to what you might call 
“suction selling.” In this, the sales 
effort is less in going out after cus- 
tomers than in getting them to come 
in. Examples, painful in some quar- 
ters, are savings bank life insurance 
and lower-cost, mail-order automobile 
insurance. The book clubs I mentioned 
are another example, as are the super- 
markets that are the new Great White 
Way across the whole country. 

This trend to suction, rather than 
pressure, selling is part of the grow- 
ing and imperative necessity to cut the 
costs of distribution. The dollar dis- 
tance from the factory to the pur- 
chaser is often far greater than the 
distance from the raw materials to the 
finished product at the end of the pro- 
duction line. 

Too many products simply cost too 
much to sell. For some products, the 
pennies saved in the factory have lit- 
erally become the only pennies earned. 
For others, the economies and effi- 
ciencies achieved in modern design 
and manufacturing have been swal- 
lowed by the rising costs of distribu- 
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tion in the old market patterns. In 
such companies, the old joke about, 
“We lose money on every item but 
make it up in the volume,” is no joke 
—even when it’s called “profitless 
prosperity.” 

Whenever the distance from the fac- 
tory to the cash register gets too 
great, somebody’s going to find a short 
cut. We may view the discount houses 
with alarm, but indignation will not 
wipe out the facts of their existence. 
In a harshly realistic sense, they are 
part of the process of adjustment. 
They do not create the situation; 
rather, they illuminate it. They drama- 
tize, in the selling field, the same situa- 
tion that is easily recognized in the 
manufacturing field when production 
costs show the overload of obsolete 
methods and equipment. We know 
what always happens in this situation ; 
somebody makes a cheaper ding-dong. 
And when obsolescence sets in, rigor 
mortis is not far behind. 


Shift in Buying Habits 

One example of this obsolescence 
that has become increasingly obvious 
to us is the gradual shift in the buying 
habits of the small-town residents 
from their community stores to the 
big stores in the cities. Better roads, 
more automobiles, and the natural 
aggressiveness of the big-time mer- 
chandisers are positive and powerful 
factors in this shift. But the negative, 
“What’s the use?” attitude of the 
small-town merchant has also been an 
accelerating force in this trend. Since 
we are more of a rural than an urban 
company, we took a dim view of this 
buying power flowing from our service 
area to that of our city cousins, much 
as we love them. 


Plan of Action Developed 


We had been preaching and, to some 
extent at least, practicing the gospel 
of area development and community 
improvement for quite a while. Up 
until a year ago, however, no way had 
come to our attention of putting these 
ideas to work to help our commercial 
customers retain the business that was 
naturally theirs. Certainly, here was 
an opportunity to demonstrate how we 
could help ourselves by helping others. 
A plan of action was developed by the 
late Bob Ely,. who was then sales vice 
president, and this plan was carried 
out under his direction last fall. 

It started off with an analysis of 
how much business was being lost by 
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merchants in the smaller communities. 
When the facts developed from this 
analysis were shown to local Cham- 
bers of Commerce. we had little diffi- 
culty in enlisting their cooperation. 
Surveys were made of local residents 
to determine what they didn’t like 
about their community stores and 
what should be done to improve them. 


Next Step: Organizing Conferences 


The next step was to organize, in 
eight areas of Connecticut, confer- 
ences attended by several hundred 
merchants and businessmen. They 
were told that millions in trade a year 
were now being attracted elsewhere, 
a large portion of which could readily 
be retained locally, providing they 
went after it. Twenty-nine experts in 
various phases of merchandising par- 
ticipated in the conferences. The 
total out-of-pocket expense, which was 
borne entirely by our company, was 
$2500, or about $3.30 per prospect. It 
would have been impossible to give 
each of these prospects the same story 
individually, but even to attempt it 
would have cost several times as much. 

It is too early yet to appraise this 
store modernization program ade- 
quately, although we can point to bet- 
ter than a score of projects directly 
traceable to it. Individual follow up is 
essential, and further conferences are 
being planned this year to keep the 
ball rolling. The incidental publicity 
created by these conferences is, in my 
opinion, worth the price of admission. 


Purpose of Production 

If there is one thing we have all 
learned in three wars, a depression, a 
couple of booms, and a half-century 
of lurching but continuous over-all 
growth, it is that obsolescence is not 
a disease of the hands or feet of busi- 
ness. It is a mental illness that affects 
the whole body of business. As such, 
its elimination is mainly a matter of 
attitude, of intent, of understanding. 

We know that the purpose of pro- 
duction is not just manufacturing, not 
simply lower unit cost, not even sales 
at a price. The purpose of production 
is consumption. Not making, not sell- 
ing, not buying—but using. 

In our business, we should know 
that best and most. In one way, we are 
lucky that producing electric power is 
linked so closely to consuming it. We 
have load dispatchers to adjust output 
to demand. Day and night, around the 
clock and the calendar, we fly the 
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steady patterns, and the whims, of 
people and of the weather. We know 
the patterns well, regular size or emer- 
gency. We are able to adjust much 
more quickly than other industries 
with a long time lag between product 
design and ultimate use, and the 
eventual satisfaction that completes 
the circuit. It’s a long circuit, with a 
lag of years, between the design sec- 
tion of an automobile company and 
the proud owner of a new car—not to 
mention the last, hopeful owner of the 
trade-in. By the time they get the 
answer to a new model, it’s too late for 
the next question. 

But, sometimes | think the imme- 
diacy of this end of our business blinds 
us to the broad forces that continu- 
ously affect us as they affect all busi- 
ness. Our future market is conditioned 
by these forces. The same realities 
of selling bear impartially on the 
butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
power maker. On us. 


Competition is Total 

For competition, like production, is 
total. Like General Motors, General 
Baking, and General Foods, a public 
utility is constantly engaged in prov- 
ing its utility to the public. If we are 
to do more than meet demand, if we 
are to create demand, it must be in the 
honest awareness that a kilowatthour 
is in direct competition with a few 
slices of bread, three miles of gaso- 
line, 15 minutes of movies, and a short 
beer. 

“The public” is only an anonymous 
label for our fellow members of the 
human race who measure their wants 
in terms of living. People have a defi- 
nite amount only of time and money. 
How we spend both is determined by 
our interests and our motives, our 
hunygers and our satisfactions. These 
are less definite and more flexible. 


Must Build Market First 


Let us, therefore, appraise the fu- 
ture market in the knowledge that 
electric power is not separate from 
other products, that demand, on the 
load dispatcher’s dials, is not a thing 
apart from the public desire for elec- 
tric living. Let us agree that to sell 
that future market, we must first 
build it. 

We know what we ought to do and 
how to do it. We know the tools. What 
we may not know, or accept, is that we 
must use the same tools that everybody 
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else uses; that we have the same goals 
and operate under the same condi- 
tions; that our selling methods for the 
future market must be modernized to 
take into account what is happening to 
selling in other industries. 

I still believe in doorbells, in the 
rough ratio of sales to calls. But I also 
know that television can ring a thou- 
sand bells at once—and consume a few 
kilowatthours while doing it. 


The Right Corporate Attitude 


I would like to see more salesman- 
ship at the point of sale. But I have 
come to believe that selling is not a 
point but a process, a never-ending de- 
velopment of a relationship between 
buyer and seller that is continuously 
and mutually rewarding. Selling is 
what the oldtimers called ‘‘the slow 
pitch,” the steady push for tomorrow's 
business. 

Most of all, I think our industry 
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must assume the kind of corporate at- 
titude in which planning for sales has 
equal footing with the planning for 
generating capacity we now figure so 
carefully to fit general economic 
growth. If we will devote the same 
thoughtful understanding to sales that 
we devote to calculating future de- 
mand, we will have a margin of mer- 
chandising also a little bigger than we 
think might be needed for maximum 
operation. 

If we devote to selling for the future 
market the same care for costs we de- 
vote to the manufacturing of electric 
power, we will be able to compete suc- 
cessfully in the total market for that 
grand prize we all seek—the satisfied 
customer—the people on the far side 
of the meters whose educated desires 
make the hands go ’round—the kind of 
people whose attitude adds up to, and 
makes possible, the future. 


The Meaning of 


Light’s Diamond Jubilee 


(Continued from page 188) 


trious electrical manufacturers com- 
mittee. In the great climax of activ- 
ity that I am anticipating this Octo- 
ber, we may forget those who have 
made it possible, so let’s give them 
their recognition now. 

It is unnecessary for me to remind 
the greater majority of the electric 
utility companies and manufacturers 


of what the Jubilee can mean to 
them. They are already backing 
their understanding with positive 


actions. Some have begun their ac- 
tivities, others have completed their 
plans, and a number are in the midst 
of their planning stages. These plans 
and activities show an amazing va- 
riety, but they are all geared to the 
Jubilee’s theme of electrical prog- 
ress. 


Varied Undertakings 

Out on the Pacific Coast an all- 
industry participation approach is 
being used in extensive Jubilee plan- 
ning. There Electrical Week will be 
celebrated from October 18 through 
24. One spectacular undertaking will 
be the proposed lighting of a tower 
of the Golden Gate Bridge with over 


2000 colored lamps to simulate a 
gigantic Christmas tree. 

In Arizona a very fine program 
has already been launched around 
the “Light for Freedom” theme. 

At Dearborn, Mich., Jubilee ob- 
servances take yet another form. 
Here the utility company and Gen- 
eral Electric are working closely 
with the Ford Museum in a program 
of exhibits, which are expected to be 
seen by a million visitors. The ex- 
hibits opened on May 1 and will run 
through November. 

In mentioning the list of anniver- 
saries at the beginning of this talk 
I might well have mentioned the cen- 
tennial of Atlantic City, this year’s 
convention site. The city is tying in 
its centennial with the Diamond Ju- 
bilee and on June 1 started an in- 
tensive 100-day program. Likewise, 
Butte, Mont., is tying the Jubilee in 
with its 75th anniversary. The range 
of other activities reaches from the 
televised Orange Bowl] salute to the 
Jubilee on New Year’s to the Jubilee 
exhibit at the State 
Farm show. 

To give 


Pennsylvania 


national coherence to 
these activities on the local level, 
there is the Jubilee motion picture, 
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“The Eager Minds,” which gives in 
dramatic visual terms the progress 
of our people and a forecast of our 
future. Also high on the schedule 
is the two-hour television show on 
three networks, which is being pro- 
duced by David O. Selznick. This 
will bring the electrical progress 
story right into the living rooms of 
millions of homes throughout the 
land—appropriately enough through 
one of our industry’s modern elec- 
tronic miracles. 
Hustle While You Wait 

Thus, in viewing the Jubilee at 
this time, only five months from the 
October day that will mark its cli- 
max, I think we should be impressed 
by the energetic way in which the 
companies are preparing and by the 
great quantity of favorable publicity 
already received. All in all they seem 
to be living up to Edison’s own emen- 
dation of the old saying, “Everything 
comes to him who hustles while he 
waits.” 

It should be our hope that all this 
activity will prove to have an up- 
lifting effect, helping to remind peo- 
ple the world over of the progress 
that a peaceful nation can bring 
about with the aid of electric power. 
If our efforts do achieve this result, 
it could not come at a better time. 
In many areas of the globe we find 
a defeatist, Munich-like attitude pre- 
vailing. Beset by problems that seem 
unsolvable, many men are running 
out of hope. They are in a mood for 
compromise —even though similar 
compromises in the past have proved 
to be little more than complete sur- 
render. 


The Ironic Aspect 

The bitterly ironic aspect of this 
situation is that the sinister force 
of international communism bases 
its outward appeal on the promise of 
better things for the masses of the 
people. It is up to us to keep work- 
ing to prove that the way to achieve 
this goal is by the methods that have 
come into our lives during the 75 
years of the electrical industry. It 
was a marvelous force that Edison 
released to the uses of mankind. The 
farther we can extend the benefits 
of that force, the more chance we 
have of seeing Light’s Centennial 
celebrated with genuine fervor 
throughout a peaceful and prosper- 
ous world. 
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UR electric utility team of man- 
QO agement, finance, sales, opera- 

tions, and engineering has done 
a magnificent job during the past two 
decades. It has brought us through 
depression, war, and inflation with a 
record of which we are justly proud. 
Since 1932, annual energy production 
has increased from 70,000,000,000 
kwhr to 350,000,000,000 kwhr, while 
the average cost of service to all of 
our customers has been reduced from 
2.85 cents to 1.77 cents per kwhr. In 
the residential field alone, average cost 
per kwhr has been reduced from 5.60 
cents in 1932 to 2.74 cents at the end 
of 1953. This is a truly remarkable 
accomplishment when it is considered 
that taxes and the cost of materials, 
equipment, and labor have doubled 
during the 22-year period. 

In the eight years since World War 
II, the effect of inflation on the cost of 
constructing and operating the plant 
has been most severe. The cost of high 
efficiency steam plant capacity in- 
creased from about $115 to $165 per 
kw, a typical large power transformer 
from $50,000 to $85,000, a small dis- 
tribution transformer from $125 to 
$200, and the ever important residen- 
tial meter from $8.25 to $13.25. Fuel 
and operating labor increased about 
60 per cent, while taxes continued at 
nearly the wartime level. In spite of 
this overwhelming handicap, the in- 
dustry has held the cost of service to 
the customer approximately constant 
at 1.8 cents per kwhr. This was made 
possible by vastly improved efficiency 
in all of its operations during the post- 
war period. 


Engineering for the Future 


With little prospect of relief from 
the burden of high costs, the major 
hope for maintaining earnings from 
here out lies in engineering for an ever 
greater measure of economy in plant 
and operating expenditures. Our pres- 
ent level of economy has been attained 
by utilizing larger and more efficient 
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units, by loading the plant more heav- 
ily, by careful long-range planning, 
and by meticulous attention to count- 
less details of design and operation. 

But what of the future? Surely we 
shall continue the practices which 
have been so effective thus far, but 
our cost curves have flattened out or 
turned upward. Yet our forecasters 
say we must build for a load which 
will double in ten years, quadruple in 
20. Can we combine the experience of 
the past with the materials of the fu- 
ture so that we may profit as we 
grow? That is the $64 question. That 
is the challenge that industry engi- 
neers face. The industry may rest as- 
sured that they will meet the challenge 
with intelligence and resourcefulness, 
and above all else, with enthusiasm. 

At this point I should like to point 
out that our industry is unique in its 
traditional policy of free interchange 
of information among its member 
companies. There is nothing quite like 
it elsewhere in the business world. 
This atmosphere of mutual interest 
and understanding enables all of our 
committees to function with unusual 
effectiveness, for the good of the in- 
dividual company and the industry as 
a whole. 
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The Edison Electric Institute has 
six major engineering committees 
whose members are drawn from the 
170 companies which now comprise the 
Institute. These committees are ac- 
tively engaged in applying the collec- 
tive experience of the industry to the 
solution of the problems which de- 
velop in the construction and opera- 
tion of individual systems and to the 
development of standards and prac- 
tices which promote the interests of 
all. Their membership represents the 
best brains and experience in power 
system engineering, and it is to them 
that I have turned for the material 
upon which this paper is based. 

I asked the chairmen of these com- 
mittees to consider the problems of the 
present in their respective fields and 
give me their thoughts as to the needs 
of the future and the trends of de- 
velopment which, in their opinion, 
could be most profitably pursued. I 
was deluged with answers, and my 
greatest difficulty has been to screen 
the ideas and relate to you only those 
of major importance. I am a reporter 
for our engineering committees, and 
not a prophet. 


Steam Generation 


In the field of steam generation, 
tremendous advances have been made 
during the past decade in several ways. 
The trend towards higher tempera- 
tures and pressures and the use of re- 
heat has resulted in machines operat- 
ing at throttle conditions of as much 
as 2350 psi, 1100 degrees, with reheat 
to 1050 degrees, capable of producing 
a kilowatthour of electric energy from 
9000 Btu of fuel. Boiler and turbine 
manufacturers, in conjunction with 
one of the large utilities, are design- 
ing a unit to operate at a supercriti- 
cal pressure of 4500 psi and double 
reheat, which has a calculated heat 
rate of 8400 Btu per kwhr. 

At least one other combination of 
manufacturers has well-advanced de- 
signs along similar lines. The advance 
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into the region of temperatures above 
1150 degrees awaits the development 
of commercially practical high-temper- 
ature alloys. Numerous other heat- 
cycle combinations are being actively 
studied, including the use of gas tur- 
bines in combination with the steam 
cycle, exhausting the gas turbine into 
the steam-boiler furnace, or utilizing 
the exhaust to heat the feedwater. An 
installation of the latter type using 
natural gas as the fuel is in commer- 
cial operation at the present time. Re- 
cent progress in chemical treatment 
of fuel oil to inhibit corrosion has re- 
moved one of the serious obstacles to 
the wider application of the gas tur- 
bine. 


Rivalry a Healthy Condition 

There is much rivalry among manu- 
facturers and utility engineers in pro- 
ducing and utilizing more and more 
efficient generating units. This is an 
obviously healthy condition which 
should continue to set new standards 
of economy in power production. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
equally important with the establish- 
ing of new records by individual units 
is the lowering of the average heat 
rate of the system by replacing older 
and less efficient units. The 1953 aver- 
age heat rate of all systems was 12,950 
Btu per kwhr as compared with the 
best unit rate of about 9000 Btu. The 
rate at which replacements can be 
justified depends upon economic con- 
siderations which are governed largely 
by load factor and rate of growth in 
the particular system. 


Short-Duration Peak Loads 

The most economical way of supply- 
ing short-duration peak loads still is 
by use of the older, relatively ineffi- 
cient equipment rather than by the 
installation of new machines. This is 
the time-tested practice throughout 
the industry. However, one company is 
constructing a new low-cost station de- 
signed specifically for an average op- 
eration of only 4000 hours annually. 
Other companies have installed gas 
turbines at system fringe locations for 
peak-load operation and transmission 
back-up. These applications are being 
watched with much interest. 

The trend towards larger and larger 
units continues, there being on order 
machines as large as 250,000 kw on a 
single shaft, and cross-compound units 
of slightly higher rating. With the ad- 
vent of direct contact hydrogen cool- 
ing or liquid cooling of generator 
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windings, the manufacturers appear 
confident that they can produce ma- 
chines of as much as 300,000 to 500,- 
000 kw of capacity in the future. 
Whereas utility engineers in the past 
have spurred the manufacturers to- 
wards higher and higher ratings, 
rather suddenly it appears that the 
manufacturers may offer sizes which 
we are not ready to take. What the 
limit in capacity may be, no one can 
predict, but it may well be that there 
are adverse considerations which, at 
some point, will offset the gains of size 
factor and dictate that there are no 
further advantages in size alone. 

In the case of boilers, there is some 
indication that units above 200,000 kw 
should be designed with two or more 
separate furnaces, in order to main- 
tain a reasonable surface-to-volume 
ratio and to keep within structural 
design limitations. This simply means 
that the over-all cost of the boiler per 
unit of output may be higher than it 
would be in a smaller, single-furnace 
unit, and we have lost part of the im- 
portant saving which accrues from the 
large sized unit boiler-turbine com- 
bination. 


Centralized Plant Control 

Centralized control to improve plant 
operation and reduce the number of 
attendants has been almost univer- 
sally adopted. Under the pressure of 
economic necessity the practice of 
placing more and more equipment out- 
of-doors to reduce building volume and 
cost is being extended from the South 
into the colder sections of the country. 
The use of prefabricated panels of 
many types in place of masonry walls 
to save construction cost is gaining in 
favor. 

Along with the increase in size of 
generating units, there has come a 
change in our thinking as to what max- 
imum capacity we should install in an 
individual steam station. How many 
eggs are we willing to put in one bas- 
ket? When one considers doubling or 
quadrupling the load on a given sys- 
tem, the conclusion is immediately ap- 
parent that we must plan for steam 
generating stations of 1,000,000 or 
even 2,000,000 kw of capacity within 
the not too distant future. Some of the 
older metropolitan stations already 
have approached the 1,000,000-kw 
mark, and there are, of course, new 
stations of more than this capacity 
under construction in connection with 
the supply of power to the Atomic 
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Energy Commission in the Middle 
West. 

Our plant engineers are much con- 
cerned about the scarcity of suitable 
sites for new plants in the vicinity of 
the larger ag and the problem of 
stack emission, which is currently be- 
ing given so much publicity, has ruled 
out many suburban sites which in 
years past might have been considered 
suitable. We may be forced to more 
remote locations requiring heavy 
transmission to the load. One utility 
company is acquiring plant sites for 
use as much as 15 years hence. 


Pre-delivery Coal Processing 

With constantly rising transporta- 
tion costs, the quality of coal delivered 
on the East Coast and to other sec- 
tions far from the mines has become of 
increasing importance. It is possible 
that the processing of coal to reduce 
ash and sulphur before delivery may 
become economicaily justified. Belt con- 
veyors and pipe lines for delivery of 
coal over long distances are currently 
receiving serious consideration. 

No discussion of the future of power 
generation would be complete without 
some mention of atomic fission. How- 
ever, since this subject will be treated 
in the next issue of the BULLETIN, I 
shall point out merely that your engi- 
neering committees are keeping them- 
selves well acquainted with develop- 
ments in the field. This new source of 
power is being given careful consider- 
ation in their work on system develop- 
ment. 


Hydro Generation 

In the field of hydro generation, the 
improvement in efficiency of modern 
turbines suggests the possibility of 
justifying the rehabilitation of some of 
the hydro plants built in the early 
years of this century. Moreover, it is 
possible that a restudy of some of the 
marginal pumped storage projects in 
the light of present conditions might 
show that they are economically feas- 
ible. 

In the field of bulk power transmis- 
sion, the need for higher voltages is 
being felt, not only in the systems 
where long distances are involved, but 
also in the heavily loaded urban sys- 
tems where transmission distances are 
not great. The construction of a large 
330-kv system, comprising several 
hundred miles of tower lines in the 
Middle West, is well under way, and a 
number of other lines of 330 - 350 kv 
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are being planned elsewhere in this 
country. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that some of the metropolitan systems 
having backbone transmission facili- 
ties of 110 to 138 kv now find these 
systems inadequate. To meet the pre- 
dicted growth, studies indicate that 
lines of 220 kv to 345 kv must be super- 
imposed on the present system. 

In many parts of the country lines 
of 110 to 138 kv are being tapped di- 
rectly to feed distribution substations. 
Thus, what formerly were considered 
bulk power transmission lines have 
now become inadequate for this pur- 
pose and are being downgraded to the 
status of ordinary transmission feed- 
ers. Lines of higher voltage are taking 
their place for the transmission of 
large blocks of power from generating 
source to switching centers. 


Underground Cable Capacity 


As would be expected, industrial and 
residential decentralization programs 
in suburban areas have made the ac- 
quisition of rights-of-way and the con- 
struction of tower lines more and more 
difficult, with the result that larger 
amounts of underground high voltage 
lines are being installed. One of the 
immediate problems in the use of un- 
derground cable of 110 to 138 kv is 
that it is unlikely that a single cable of 
this voltage, regardless of the size of 
copper used, can carry the full output 
of one of the new 250,000-kw genera- 
tors. While it is not customary to con- 
nect a machine of this size into a 
system over one circuit, the limitation 
in cable capacity simply means that 
when one of a pair is out of service, 
the output of the machine is limited 
to the capacity of the remaining cir- 
cuit. Hence we may see some relatively 
short runs of cable operating at 220 
kv or more in the future. 


Higher Subtransmission Voltages 


In the areas of subtransmission and 
primary and secondary distribution, 
the major problems are similar to 
those in generation and bulk transmis- 
sion. The prime question is how to 
economically increase circuit loading 
to meet the tremendous growth of the 
future and the obvious move has been 
to consider higher voltages in each 
segment of the plant. Subtransmission 
voltage has been raised to 69 or even 
138 kv in some instances in place of 
the former 33-kv band. A number of 
companies have adopted 12 kv as their 
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primary distribution voltage. One com- 
pany has several hundred miles of 23- 
kv primary circuits in operation. 
Others are considering this voltage 
level for the future. 

The higher voltage introduces many 
problems. Basically it means that 
about 6000 kw of load will be affected 
by a circuit outage instead of 2000 kw 
at 4 kv. It means the acceptance of live 
line maintenance either by use of spe- 
cial tools or working platforms, or 
else the interruption of circuits when- 
ever line work is to be done. The diffi- 
culty of running lines through trees 
is considerably increased. 

Companies which have adopted the 
higher primary voltages are generally 
satisfied that the advantage of higher 
capacity greatly outweighs the operat- 
ing difficulties. It appears that this 
practice will gain in acceptance. The 
usual changeover method is to restrict 
the original 2.4 or 4-kv primary sys- 
tem to the older urban areas and 
build the higher voltage system in the 
surrounding suburban and rural ter- 
ritories. 

The tremendous increase in use of 
large appliances, such as air condition- 
ers, ranges, deep freeze units, space 
heaters, and hot water heaters in resi- 
dences, has produced a formidable 
problem for our distribution engi- 
neers. In some sections of the country 
there are many homes having coinci- 
dent demands of as much as 20 kw 
each, which makes it impractical to 
serve a group of them from a common 
120 - 240-v secondary. 


Higher Secondary Voltage 

Consideration is being given to the 
use of higher secondary voltage as the 
solution to this problem. At the same 
time, there are numerous office and in- 
dustrial buildings recently connected 
wherein the size and nature of the elec- 
tric load warranted the adoption of a 
higher secondary voltage. For ex- 
ample, in one new building having a 
demand of 10,000 kva, it was found 
that the owner could save more than 
$400,000 in wiring by using a second- 
ary system of 265/460 v instead of 
the usual 4-wire 120/208-v system. 
Moreover, it was found that the com- 
pany serving this building could also 
save a considerable sum by going to 
the higher voltage. The two problems 
are closely interrelated because the 
question of increasing the standard 
lamp and appliance voltage from 120 
to 240 or 265 v ultimately must be 
answered in each case. 
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The subject of higher secondary 
voltage was considered to be of such 
importance that a special subcommit- 
tee of the Transmission and Distri- 
bution Committee has been formed, 
with representatives from the Elec- 
trical Equipment, Meter and Service, 
Accident Prevention and Rate Re- 
search Committees, and the Commer- 
cial Section to make a comprehensive 
study to determine what standards 
should be established for the future. 
This is a most complex problem, re- 
quiring for its solution an extensive 
engineering study, which must include 
considerations of safety and insurance 
codes, and municipal regulations as 
well as rate and sales aspects. 


Need for Adequate Wiring 

When we view the possibilities of 
future load growth on the electrical 
system, it is of basic importance that 
we consider particularly the needs of 
the domestic customer, for it is he 
who will originate much of the demand 
for increased service. A concerted ef- 
fort is being made to educate home 
builders and electrical contractors in 
the need for adequate wiring for new 
high levels of domestic load. This 
means the installation of 20-amp, 3- 
wire branch circuits with 120 and 
240-y appliance outlets and a number 
of heavy duty circuits in new homes. 
Active steps also are being taken to 
encourage customers to reinforce wir- 
ing in older homes to handle added ap- 
pliance loads. 

The industry has the tools as far as 
meter and service equipment is con- 
cerned to stay well ahead of any fore- 
seeable load growth. A suggested mini- 
mum for new installations would be a 
100-amp, 3-wire service entrance with 
one of the recently developed extended 
range meters capable of accurately 
registering loads from 10 w to 24 kw. 
The development of two self-contained 
meters to handle a load range formerly 
requiring six different ratings is a 
notable result of the co-ordinated work 
of our meter engineers 
manufacturers. 


and meter 


High Standard of Service Guarded 

In their efforts to build more eco- 
nomically for heavier loads on every 
element of the power system, our en- 
gineers have jealously guarded the in- 
dustry’s high standard of service. This 
has been an all-important factor in 
promoting the use of electricity. Each 
new application of electric service has 
brought with it added responsibility 
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for reliability of supply and close lim- 
its of voltage regulation. The main- 
tenance of this standard has led to 
extensive use of automatic network 
systems, rapid reclosing on transmis- 
sion and distribution circuits, pole top 
regulators, capacitors, more effective 
lightning protection, and improved line 
construction including more tree wire 
and aerial cable to better withstand 
falling tree limbs during wind and 
heavy ice storms. 

Much forethought has been given to 
the development of tools, methods, and 
procedures for rapid restoration of 
service when storm or disaster strikes. 
Radio-equipped cars and trucks and 
walkie-talkies have proved invaluable 
in speeding repair work. Many com- 
panies have carefully worked out mas- 
ter plans for the mobilization of their 
forces in areas where storm damage 
is too severe for local crews to handle. 
Again our industry is unique, for 
these plans go beyond company bound- 
aries in providing for assistance from 
neighboring or remote companies 
whenever needed. In our endeavor to 
serve our customers, we are truly all 
for one and one for all. 


Industry Needs Anticipated 

To the manufacturers must be given 
much credit for the development of 
more reliable and more efficient gen- 
erators, transformers, circuit break- 
ers, and apparatus of all kinds. Work- 
ing in close co-operation with industry 
engineers, they have done an outstand- 
ing job of anticipating and fulfilling 
our needs in the past. We can be sure 
that their vast research and develop- 
ment facilities, functioning competi- 
tively, will produce the new and better 
equipment which we must have for the 
future. 

The Institute and its member com- 
panies are actively fostering research 
in diverse fields, including atomic 
power generation, the behavior of met- 
als at high temperature, fittings for 
aluminum conductors, and strength of 
wood fibre. Our research program will 
continue at an accelerated pace. Sound 
long-range planning in a high capital 
investment industry such as ours is 
vitally important. The system planning 
and development functions of our com- 
mittees have recently been strength- 
ened by an organizational change to co- 
ordinate the interests of the Prime 
Movers, Electrical Equipment, and 
Transmission and Distribution Com- 
mittees. We look for broadened ac- 
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tivity and increased effectiveness in 
this phase of engineering committee 
work. 

In this paper I have endeavored to 
define the task which lies ahead for 
power system engineering, and to 
sketch some of the current practices 
and recent developments which hold 
promise for the future. Ours is a dy- 
namic industry with a boundless ca- 
pacity for growth. We cannot grow by 
merely doing more of the same. We 
must continually re-examine our prac- 
tices, for in the struggle to control 
costs, what we did yesterday will not 
suffice tomorrow. We must work our 
present materials harder and seek new 
ones that are stronger. We need new 
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ingenuity and new boldness in engi- 
neering. We need young engineers 
fresh out of college. They will find a 
full measure of glamour in super 
voltages, electronic relays, and pipes 
that glow red with the heat of steam. 
But, more important, they will find 
the challenge of an infinite variety of 
problems. They will join a crew of top- 
notch engineers who are old in experi- 
ence, but young at heart, because they 
know the pride and joy of accomplish- 
ment. Together they look eageriy to 
the challenge of the flight ahead. For 
the electric utility industry there can 
be only one forecast—High Winds but 
Ceiling Unlimited! 


Street Tree and Utility Conference 
to be Held in Cleveland Next March 


INAL arrangements and program 

details are now going forward for 
the “Street Tree and Utility Confer- 
ence,” to be held March 3-5, 1955, in 
Cleveland. 

The conference will be held under 
the joint sponsorship of the follow- 
ing three organizations: 

The Transmission and Distribution 
Committee 
EDISON ELECTRIC 
INSTITUTE 
John W. Anderson, Chairman (Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 

The Shade Tree Selection Committee 
NATIONAL SHADE TREE 
CONFERENCE 
Edward H. Scanlon,:-Chairman (Com- 
missioner of Shade Trees, Cleveland, 
Ohio) 

The Street Lighting Committee 
ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
Kirk M. Reid, Chairman (General Elec- 
tric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio) 

The purpose of the conference is 
to study the need for a long-range 
program. designed to evolve a plan 
whereby trees and utility installa- 
tions may harmoniously occupy 
streets and highways. Consideration 
of contemporary clearance problems 
will not be germane. 

The conference has been enthusi- 
astically endorsed by many of the 
outstanding city arborists of the 
country, including Fred R. Thoma- 


son, Chicago; Walter I. Meyers, De- 
troit; Joseph A. Dietrich, Green- 
wich; M. W. French, Richmond; Carl 
Fenner, Lansing; John W. Batson, 
Washington; Greggs Waring, Mil- 
waukee; Joseph A. Sweeney, Toledo; 
Harry T. Turner, East Orange; 
Frank E. Karpick, Buffalo; John C. 
Kenealy, Ardmore, Pa.; Herbert J. 
Cran, Jr., New Haven; Fred W. 
Roewekamp, Los Angeles; and Ed- 
ward Connell, Stamford. 


Invitations to be Extended 

Invitations will be extended to all 
persons and groups interested in the 
problem, including communication 
companies, state and municipal for- 
esters, roadside engineers, arborists, 
professiona! tree-trimming organiza- 
tions, and nurserymen. The program 
will be built upon discussions con- 
ducted by representatives of various 
groups, and several nationally known 
speakers have already indicated their 
willingness to participate. 

Conference papers and summary 
recommendations will be published 
in the proceedings of the meeting 
and will be available to anyone in- 
terested in obtaining a copy. 

It is the opinion of all persons con- 
tacted so far that the conference 
should prove to be a vehicle whereby 
a spirit of co-operation can be 
created, with the result that greater 
beauty and better electrical service 
will emerge from the proper use of 
streets and roadsides. 
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mendous job of anticipating 
the country’s power require- 
ments. You have developed and con- 
structed much more efficient generat- 
ing stations. And you are doing an 
excellent job of investigating what 
may become much more effective 
means of producing power. For 
many years the adoption of such 
far-reaching technological improve- 
ments, along with a very substantial 
increase in the volume of your out- 
put, permitted you to maintain rates 
while still producing a satisfactory 
return to your security holders. 
But in recent years rising costs 
have made rate increases necessary. 
Your capital investment is mounting 
rapidly to meet the needs of your 
customers. The higher plant costs, 
higher labor rates, and other rising 
elements of operating costs have 
tended to minimize the favorable 
factors of bigger volume and techni- 
cal advancement. As a result, the 
industry faces, in many instances, 
lower profit margins. 


Vi industry has done a tre- 


Great Growth Potential 

While this change in profit mar- 
gins warrants management attention, 
you are entitled to undertake a study 
of it in an atmosphere of optimism 
for the future. The approaching gen- 
eral population increase, including a 
shift in age groups within the popu- 
lation that means there will shortly 
be a considerable increase in the 
number of families to be served, 
adds up to a continuing greater de- 
mand for electric service. New prod- 
ucts, such as air conditioning and 
electric home heating, add further to 
the promise for the industry. Despite 
the present leveling off, your indus- 
try forecasts for the next ten years 
are still sound indicators that you 
have great growth potential. 

There is every possibility that you 
will not only have to build the sub- 
stantial further capacity indicated 
by these forecasts, but that the add- 
ed volume may be realized at an even 
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greater rate than that which you 
have enjoyed in the past ten years. 
This probable high rate of expansion 
will bring with it some important 
changes in management  require- 
ments. One of the most important of 
these is that there will be a differ- 
ent problem of cost control. 

Industry generally has found that 
rapid expansion brings with it a 
change in the control methods re- 
quired. This will be true of your 
industry. More people will be in- 
volved. The lines of communication 
will be longer. Not so many prob- 
lems can come up to the top person- 
nel—they must be dealt with down 
the line. Policies can be set at the 
top, but they will be interpreted by 
a larger group that is often widely 
separated, both organization-wise 
and physically. You will run into 
more of the old home office-branch 
problems. Your organization re- 
quirements will change. 

As your companies grow and as 
you make changes in your plans of 
organization, you will necessarily 
make changes in methods in order 
to insure that the added volume, 
with its higher capital investment, 
is still handled with the right profit 
result. This has often been indus- 
try’s problem—to keep proper con- 
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trol over a rapidly enlarging busi- 
ness. Thus, the ingenuity you have 
shown in the recent growth period 
will again be called on to meet some 
old problems that will have new 
aspects. 

For those reasons, I should like 
to direct your attention to the dif- 
ferences in the problem of main- 
taining proper balance and control 
that you will face as you approach 
further rapid expansion. You will 
reappraise the need for decentraliza- 
tion. As volume grows, you will find 
it advisable to pass decision-making 
responsibility more and more to the 
division and district organizations. 
You will control more by report and 
less by personal administration. 

Specific planning will be needed 
to insure that you do not increase 
the administrative group unduly, as 
there is always a tendency for each 
function and each level of supervi- 
sion to grow with the added business 
as each department head sizes up 
the increased business in relation to 
his particular part in it. In one com- 
pany which estimated that its reve- 
nue would multiply three times in 
the next ten years, nearly every su- 
pervisor came up with a plan requir- 
ing two and one-half to three times 
as many people in his area. Obvi- 
ously, this is a wrong conclusion. 


Cost Consciousness At All Levels 

Again, in a larger organization it 
becomes of great moment that cost 
consciousness be maintained at more 
than the top echelon. It must be 
present at all levels if the right end 
result is to be obtained, but we often 
note that where it is a vital factor 
in a moderate-sized group it gets 
lost as more and more people are in- 
volved. 

How do you get 


ness? 


cost conscious- 
You get it by letting people 
take a hand in the development of 
plans for doing things, by making 
sure that people throughout the or- 
ganization are expected to and do 
take a hand in evaluating perform- 
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ance, and by letting them know what 
the results are. It is one manifesta- 
tion of teamwork. Partly you work 
at it—partly you organize for it. 

A review of your larger organiza- 
tion plan will need to include a look 
at your provision for cost informa- 
tion—what is it, who gets it, when 
do they get it. Budgets, departmen- 
tal expense statements, and stand- 
ard cost data will become more nec- 
essary. And as you require cost 
control to become a responsibility of 
more operating people, you will want 
to review the form and terminology 
used in your reports in the light of 
their use by operating rather than 
accounting personnel. It is impor- 
tant that the information supplied 
to your supervisors deals specifically 
with their areas and that it does 
not include general costs which they 
cannot identify. Don’t ask your dis- 
trict and division managers to be- 
come accountants. See if they need 
to have accounting help located 
alongside them, and see if you can 
improve the timing and the form of 
presentation of operating informa- 
tion so that it becomes more useful 
in the management job. 


Changing Cost Factors 


As you expand and change the 
physical operations, the cost factors 
that deserve attention will change 
as well. With an increased number 
of line crews it becomes more im- 
portant to study their base locations 
to avoid excessive travel. You may 
consider it advisable to increase the 
number of stores locations or operat- 
ing headquarters, but first make sure 
you have taken full advantage of 
improved communications methods 
and better transportation. Remember 
that added stores locations may im- 
prove service but will definitely add 
to your inventory investment. Larger 
fleets of vehicles may make it ad- 
visable to further study fleet costs 
and possibly to change your auto- 
mobile and truck purchase and main- 
tenance policies. 

Technological improvements, such 
as those in your most modern gen- 
erating stations, substantially re- 
duce personnel requirements. A sta- 
tion that used to require 250 men 
now calls for 70 or 80. Thus, you 
will need to review your personne! 
utilization to reach for more flexi- 
bility in work assignments. The need 
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to rotate people will make it neces- 
sary to look at your wage and salary 
policies and particularly at your job- 
evaluation situation. Do differences 
in division pay policies make it dif- 
ficult to move men from one location 
to another? These are a few of the 
ways in which a change in the physi- 
cal operation affects your analysis 
of the cost problem. 


Problem of Supervision 

Another specific area to be con- 
sidered is the problem of supervi- 
sion. Growing organizations need bet- 
ter supervision. There will be a need 
to delegate authority and responsi- 
bility down the line and make man- 
agement effective at the customer 
level or at the point of revenue crea- 
tion. Otherwise, supervision becomes 
ineffective and higher costs result. 
Obtaining the answers you want in 
this area means more effective train- 
ing. And the need for improvement 
in supervision goes right up to the 
top. There will be a definite need 
for development of executive per- 
sonnel. 

All these things require more at- 
tention to the personnel area, more 
effective use of the personnel de- 
partment, improved analysis of your 
potential executive talent, and more 
rotation of people in various kinds 
of jobs. 

Your past experience will have 
demonstrated that growth does not 
mean an across-the-board increase 
in men and equipment. The operat- 
ing budgets have to be built upon a 
consideration of what growth means 
to each area. As I indicated earlier, 
administration should not increase 
proportionately. Each level of super- 
vision and each functional area needs 
to be reappraised at various stages of 
growth. It is probable that this year 
is a logical time for such a move. 
This means that the top planning 
function, where all of these various 
elements are finally pulled together, 
becomes more and more important. 
And certainly this is a time to make 
sure that this over-all forward plan- 
ning is specifically provided for in 
the organization plan. 

Now there is another problem in 
your business that is not particu- 
larly a result of expansion, but stems 
from the fact that you are in a ser- 
vice business. As an industry you 
have set high standards of service. 
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This is fundamental to your success, 
but it raises a specific problem of 
control that I believe you need to 
think about. As you spell out your 
service standards and make sure 
that throughout the company you 
continue to render good service, you 
may dissipate the control of costs or 
may have to adopt new approaches 
to make sure that costs as well as 
service are considered when you es- 
tablish service standards. 

This emphasis on service affects 
your internal as well as your exter- 
nal relationships. You get used to 
talking about taking good care of 


‘the customer, but service tends to 


become the all-important aspect of 
the transaction. Your service stand- 
ards need to be reviewed regularly 
to see that they are set with due 
regard to cost and that they are sen- 
sibly expressed for the guidance of 
people who are removed from the 
continued and regular impact of the 
costs involved. 


Suggested Procedure 

As you review the implications of 

these remarks against your particu- 
lar situation, you might want to have 
in mind a few points that serve to 
identify the need for action. Here 
are some suggestions: 

1. Review your forecasts of growth 
over the next ten years to see 
the extent of the probable ef- 
fect on your management plan- 
ning, and the timing of it. 

2. In the light of that forecast, 
take a new look at your plan 
of organization. Can it be read- 
ily expanded to handle the add- 
ed volume of business or will 
it require some basic changes? 
Do you need to create a differ- 
ent divisional set-up? Is your 
home-office group too inclined 
to reach into the district man- 
ager’s job? Are the top people 
overloaded ? 

+. As you visualize changes in the 
organization structure, will they 
make it more difficult to deter- 
mine where the responsibility 
for costs lies? Will the respon- 
sibility remain too high up in 
the company? 

4. As you develop organization 
changes and _ visualize the 
broader responsibilities of many 
positions, will you be able to 
(Continued on page 235) 
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S we observe Light’s Diamond 
Jubilee and reflect upon the far- 
reaching achievements of the 

electric light and power industry dur- 
ing the past 75 years, it is fitting that 
we should continue looking ahead—to 
envision the probable power require- 
ments of the future and to measure 
the task that lies before the industry 
in fulfilling its responsibility. 

Seventy-two years ago, in Septem- 
ber of 1882, Thomas Alva Edison 
placed in operation the first thermal- 
electric central station—the Pearl 
Street Station in New York City— 
which had a capacity of 900 kw and 
reportedly served 59 customers its 
first day. That plant operated with a 
load factor of less than 10 per cent 
and consumed approximately 10 lb of 
coal for each kilowatthour of elec- 
tricity generated. 

Later that same September, the 
first hydroelectric station—the Vul- 
can Street Station—made its debut 
at Appleton, Wis. These were the be- 
ginnings of electric power generation 
in the United States. 


Vast Interconnected Systems ~ 

Today, spread across our country, 
we have interconnected power systems 
that serve more than 50,000,000 cus- 
tomers. These interconnected systems 
include more than 150,000 miles of 
transmission lines operating from 
66,000 to 330,000 v. The lower voltage 
transmission and distribution circuits 
are many times that length. 

Before the end of 1954 these sys- 
tems will receive power from central 
generating stations having a_ total 
capability of well over 100,000,000 
kw, which is more than 40 per cent of 
all the electric power in the world. 
The newest of our thermal power 
plants use less than three-quarters of 
a pound of coal per kilowatthour, a 
13-fold improvement over the first 
central thermal plants. 
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This growth and development of 
electric power has been of fascinating 
proportions — far greater than was 
contemplated in the early days, when 
salesmen were employed to go from 
door to door to convince people that 
electric lights were superior to gas 
lights and that electric motors were 
more effective than steam engines. 
Our concern in recent years has been 
in keeping abreast of the rapidly in- 
creasing need for power by our indus- 
tries, our commercial establishments, 
our homes, and our farms. 

In 1947 the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute organized its Electric Power Sur- 
vey Committee, instructing it to re- 
view periodically the power situation 
in this country and to advise the In- 
stitute of its findings. The report of 
the Fifteenth Semi-Annual Electric 
Power Survey, conducted by the com- 
mittee, has just been published. Most 
of you probably are familiar with 
these reports. They have been most 
informative and useful, especially 
during the rapid expansion and trou- 
blesome period of the Korean strug- 
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gle. They have established bench 
marks for reference, and have been 
used as a guide by other friendly na- 
tions in determining their own re- 
spective situations. 


A Long-Range Forecast 

The regular power surveys con- 
ducted by the committee have covered 
only the four years immediately 
ahead. Thus, the Fifteenth Semi-An- 
nual Power Survey made in early 
April gives considerable detail regard- 
ing actual statistics for the past few 
years and presents the current fore- 
casts for the years 1954 through 
1957. This has been adequate for the 
purpose because it is possible to de- 
sign and construct generating sta- 
tions and other facilities within a 
four-year period. It is true, however, 
that much long-range planning had 
to be done to make these short-range 
accomplishments possible. 

With the intention of bringing the 
long-range aspects of the power situ- 
ation into focus, and to provide the 
basic information for this “Look 
Ahead,” the Power Survey Committee 
has recently completed a forecast of 
the peak-load power requirements to 
1975. The methods and sources of in- 
formation used were similar to those 
employed in the regular surveys with 
the exception that the maximum and 
minimum limits of peak load were 
given rather than specific peak-load 
forecasts. 

For the purpose of this discussion, 
we have assumed that the last quar- 
ter of the first century of the power 
industry in the United States is from 
1950 through 1975. 

Fig. 1 depicts the peak loads that 
have occurred since 1920 as shown by 
EEI statistics. In the earlier years 
of this period load growth was com- 
paratively small, but since the mid- 
Thirties the increase has been rapid. 
The 1953 peak load—81,600,000 kw— 
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is more than double that of 1945. 
These data pertain to the entire elec- 
tric power industry engaged in sup- 
plying power for public use rather 
than to the approximately 97 per cent 
of the industry represented in the 
regular power surveys. 


Peak Loads for Future Years 


The peak loads which are expected 
for future years, shown by Fig. 2, at 
first seem somewhat startling. For 
1965 the Electric Power Survey Com- 
mittee estimates that the peak will be 
between 157,000,000 and 190,000,000 
kw. This means that the peak load 
of 1953 will be approximately doubled 
in 12 years, something which has been 
predicted many times by those famil- 
iar with the power industry. 

For 1975 it is estimated that the 
peak load will be at least 262,000,000 
kw, and possibly as high as 367,000,- 
000 kw. Although these may seem 
large indeed, the estimated minimum 
peak-load growth from 1955 to 1975, 
shown by Fig. 2, is at the rate of only 
5.4 per cent, compounded annually, 
while the maximum peak-load growth 
is at the rate of 6.8 per cent. These 
values may be compared with the 7.8 
per cent annual growth for the past 
15 years. 

Of course we do not know precisely 
what new loads and increases in exist- 
ing loads will occur to bring about 
this large advance in power require- 
ments. But in 1942, when we first 
began atomic energy development as 
a military project, no one could have 
forecast that atomic energy would 
now be one of our largest power con- 
sumers. Other similar power consum- 
ing developments are likely to occur 
in the years ahead. We can foresee 
tremendous advances requiring very 
large amounts of power in the steel 
and metal industries, the chemical in- 
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1938 -1953 
AVERAGE LOAD GROWTH 7.8% 


Figure 1 


dustry, in space heating, and other 
uses which, when combined with our 
expected population growth and im- 
proved living standards, can easily 
bring about the peak loads indicated. 

These forecasts have been prepared 
by men in the industry whose daily 
responsibility is that of looking ahead 
for their individual power systems. 
They have used their experience of 
the past and their best judgment con- 
cerning the future. We can consider, 
therefore, that the peak-load forecasts 
shown by Fig. 2 point out the respon- 
sibilities which the power industry 
must assume, and provide the best 
foundations available to us for look- 
ing ahead to the next 25 years. 


National Considerations 


Our first thought in looking ahead 
is to be prepared to meet the power 
needs of our country as we have in 
the past. We are all aware of the 
importance of electricity to our na- 
tional economy and fully realize the 
significance of what a lack of power 
would mean. The maintaining of our 
high standard of living requires that 
power be available at costs which per- 
mit its practically unrestricted use. 


UPPER LiMmiTS 


Figure 2 


We have been fortunate here in the 
United States because we have had an 
adequate supply of power at relatively 
low cost. We have been able to utilize 
literally thousands of power consum- 
ing methods and devices. Obviously, 
power has not been the only factor in 
the advance of our economy, but it 
certainly has been one of the key 
factors. 

Should we look elsewhere in the 
world and examine the circumstances 
closely, we will find that in those areas 
where low-cost power is available liv- 
ing standards are comparatively high. 
Undeveloped areas generally have in- 
adequate power. Also, in those areas 
where periodic shortages of power 
occur, regardless of power costs, the 
economic maladjustments are particu- 
larly hurtful. 

The strength which an adequate 
supply of power gives our industrial 
system and national economy is of 
greatest importance during times of 
national emergency, as clearly demon- 
strated during World War II and the 
Korean conflict. The margins of gen- 
erating capacity which the power sys- 
tems had built up prior to both of 
those periods were adequate to permit 
the prompt and steady expansion of 
our military production and, thus, to 
establish and maintain the required 
defense effort. Naturally, it was 
necessary to build additional generat- 
ing capacity to meet defense and 
other power requirements in many 
areas, but the capacity available when 
hostilities began did meet the needs 
of the interim period. 

Julius A. Krug, Director of the 
Office of War Utilities and later 
Chairman of the War Production 
Board, rightly stated, “Power was 
never too little or too late” during 
World War II. There were limiting 
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factors in our defense effort but not 
in power supply. The power situation 
during the Korean period was equally 
satisfactory except in comparatively 
small areas during one short period 
when hydraulic conditions were far 
below normal. 

Our country’s industrial strength, 
our national economy, our standard 
of living, and our national security 
have been achieved, in large measure, 
through the ability of the electric 
power industry to meet power needs 
adequately and economically. Our fu- 
ture depends heavily upon a continu- 
ing adequate supply of power. The 
electric power industry, in looking to 
the future, must plan and proceed 
courageously to fulfill its responsi- 
bility. 


Engineering Considerations 


Our next consideration in looking 
ahead has to do with the engineering 
matters involved. The electric power 
industry must continue to expand its 
physical facilities so they will be am- 
ple to serve expanding power require- 
ments. Our first thought, quite natu- 
rally, concerns generating capacity, 
but there are a host of other items 
including fuel handling, transmission 
lines, substations, distribution, and 
other facilities. 

It has been recognized from the 
beginning of the industry that power 
systems must have not only enough 
generating capacity to carry the peak 
loads, but also a margin of capacity 
to provide for: (1) scheduled and un- 
scheduled equipment outages; (2) 
leeway to permit system control; and 
(3) unforeseen loads. In the power 
survey reports this difference between 
the maximum capability of the inter- 
connected systems and the peak load 
has been termed “gross margin.” 


The conditions which have existed 
since 1948 and are forecast for the 
years 1954 through 1957, as revealed 
by the power survey reports, are 
shown by Fig. 3. In the last six years, 
the gross margin has varied from a 
minimum of 6.6 per cent in 1948 to 
17.5 per cent in 1953. 

The matter of gross margin has 
been studied at length by the Electric 
Power Survey Committee, the Federal 
Power Commission, and other govern- 
mental organizations, during World 
War II and the Korean conflict. There 
is no formula by which the optimum 
gross margin for any one or for all 
power systems can be determined. 
Some systems can operate with a gross 
margin as low as 5 per cent or less, 
but others require much more. The 
studies of the Electric Power Survey 
Committee indicate that if the gross 
margin for the country as a whole 
falls below 10 per cent, moderate cur- 
tailment is likely to occur in certain 
areas of the country. Fifteen per cent 
gross margin for the country as a 
whole appears to represent desirable 
conditions and with this margin there 
is little likelihood that curtailment 
will occur except perhaps in the event 
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of adverse hydro conditions in areas 
largely dependent on hydro genera- 
tion. 

Applying this value of 15 per cent 
to the peak-load forecasts, the re- 
quired capability can be estimated 
(Fig. 4). Now that you have per- 
haps recovered from the shock of 
peak loads predicted, these capability 
values may not be too surprising. But 
certainly the possibility of the need 
for a country-wide generating capa- 
bility of at least 181,000,000 kw and 
perhaps as much as 218,000,000 kw 
by 1965 gives reason for serious 
thought. 


The Present Expansion Program 


The present expansion program 
will bring the capability up to 127,- 
000,000 kw in 1957. By 1965 it will 
have to be raised an additional 50,- 
000,000 to 90,000,000 kw. 

It may be difficult for even the most 
optimistic to comprehend the _ indi- 
cated need for a minimum of 301,000,- 
000 kw or a maximum of 423,000,000 
kw by 1975. 

If we analyze this projected expan- 
sion requirement further, however, 
and compare it with the industry’s 
accomplishments since 1950, the prob- 
lems become somewhat commonplace. 
Following the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict, there was a need for greatly 
increased amounts of power and the 
electric power systems undertook a 
vast expansion program. What has 
been accomplished can best be illus- 
trated by Table I, which shows the 
new generating capacity that has been 
installed in the years 1950 through 
1953. Table II shows the new capac- 
ity now scheduled for completion in 
1954 and later. 

The years 1950 through 1953 were 
difficult indeed because of material 
shortages. Yet in those four years 
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the power systems actually brought 
into service 473 thermal generating 
units and 159 hydraulic units with a 
combined capability of more than 29,- 
000,000 kw. The best year was 1953, 
when 119 thermal units with a capac- 
ity of 8,700,000 kw and 54 hydro units 
with a capacity of 1,500,000 kw were 
brought into service. 


TABLE I—GENERATING CAPACITY 
ADDITIONS—1950-1953 


Thermal Hydro Total 
Capacity Capacity Capacity 
(Millions (Millions (Millions 
of Kilo- of Kilo- of Kilo- 
watts) watts) watts) 
1950 4.8 1.0 5.8 
1951 5.7 £2 6.9 
1952 4.9 1.6 6.5 
1953 8.7 1.5 10.2 
5.3 29.4 


Total 24.1 
The expansion program for the 
years 1954 and 1955, shown by Table 
II, is also impressive—191 generating 
units with a capability of 13,900,000 
kw scheduled for service in 1954, and 
132 units with a capability of 11,- 





600,000 kw in 1955. There is little 
doubt that these programs can be 
carried out substantially as now 
planned. 
TABLE II—SCHEDULED PROGRAM 
—1954 AND LATER 
Thermal Hydro Total 
Capacity Capacity Capacity 
(Millions (Millions (Millions 
of Kilo- of Kilo- of Kilo- 
watts) watts) watts) 
1954 12.6 1.3 13.9 
1955 10.0 1.6 11.6 
1956 5.5 0.7 6.2 
1957 2.0 0.4 2.4 
34.1 


Total 30.1 4.0 


Table III gives the estimated new 
capacity requirements by five-year 
periods. Up to 1965, the capacity ad- 
ditions should average somewhere 
between 7,000,000 and 12,000,000 kw 
a year. This should not be an overly 
difficult problem in view of 1953 ac- 
complishments and the 1954 schedule 
for new capacity. The estimates for 
the years 1965-1975 indicate high an- 
nual capacity additions, averaging 
from about 11,000,000 to nearly 24,- 
000,000 kw. With adequate advance 
planning it should be possible to carry 
out such programs. 

In carrying out power-plant expan- 
sion programs of the size in prospect, 
there is the possibility that capacity 
additions may fall below the average 
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requirements for two or three years 
and thus necessitate above-average 
additions in other years. While our 
heavy power equipment manufactur- 
ers have a very large capacity for the 
production of power plant equipment, 
this capacity can be fully effective 
only when orders for equipment are 
placed far enough in advance to per- 
mit uninterrupted manufacturing 
operations. 


TABLE III—ESTIMATED REQUIRED 
CAPACITY ADDITIONS—MILLIONS 
OF KILOWATTS 


Required Average 


Capability Yearly 
Addition Addition 

5-Year Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- 

Period mum mum mum mum 
1955-1960 33.1 43.5 6.6 8.7 
1960-1965 42.0 61.2 8.4 13.2 
1965-1970 53.0 84.9 10.6 17.0 
1970-1975 67.0 119.5 13.4 23.9 


The production of large steam tur- 
bine-generators, shown by Fig. 5, was 
nearly 11,000,000 kw in 1953 and 
should exceed 12,000,000 kw in 1954. 
With orders placed sufficiently in ad- 
vance, the production could be as 
much as 14,000,000 kw. Similarly, for 


steam generators, as shown by Fig. 6, 
the full manufacturing capacity is 
now estimated as 145,000,000 lb of 
steam per hour. The actual production 
in 1952 and 1953 averaged about 115,- 
000,000 Ib of steam per hour annually. 

While the steam-generator manu- 
facturers will continue to produce at 
a high rate during 1954, their current 
orders for units to be shipped after 
1954 occupy only a small part of their 
present productive capacity. They are 
now beginning to reduce personnel 
and this reduction will become even 
more extensive later this year. If this 
process continues, it will take a long 
time to restore steam-generator man- 
ufacturing operations to the level 
needed to handle the power industry’s 
requirements. This can create the 
same tense situation which occurred 
in 1950-52. The situation in the tur- 
bine-generator manufacturing shops 
is also pressing. 

It is almost certain that thermal 
generating units will constitute up- 
wards of 90 per cent of the generat- 
ing capacity to be installed in the next 
quarter century. This is because prac- 
tically all the economic hydro sites 
have been developed in areas’ reason- 
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ably close to the heavy population cen- 
ters, particularly in the eastern part 
of the country. 

This is illustrated in part by the 
fact that in the last four years hydro 
units have accounted for 18 per cent 
of the new generating capacity, as 
shown by Table IV. As of January 1, 
1954, the 114 hydro units definitely 
scheduled for installation, with a ca- 
pacity of 4,000,000 kw, amounted to 
11.7 per cent of the total new capac- 
ity then scheduled for operation prior 
to the end of 1957. 


TABLE IV—HyprRo—PER CENT 
OF TOTAL CAPACITY 


Thermal Hydro Total Hydro 
(Mil- (Mil- (Mii- (Per 


lion lion lion Cent 
Kilo- Kilo-  Kilo- of 
watts) watts) watts) Total) 
Installed, 
1950-53 24.1 5.3 29.4 18.0 


Scheduled, 
1954-57 30.1 4.0 34.1 jh 


EEI statistics, which have been 
used in Fig. 7, show that since 1945 
the hydroelectric portion of the total 
generating capacity of the intercon- 
nected power systems has gradually 
decreased. This trend will continue 
in the years ahead. 


Atomic Energy 


There is, of course, much conjec- 
ture concerning the role atomic en- 
ergy will have in our power supply 
within the next 25 years. Based upon 
the technical and engineering infor- 
mation available now, it is almost 
certain that several large atomic- 
power reactors will be built within 
the next ten years, and it will not be 
surprising if their total capacity is 
1,000,000 or even 2,000,000 kw or 
more. This, however, will be only a 
very small part of the 180,000,000 to 
220,000,000 kw of capacity which is 
foreseen as required to meet the 
power needs in 1965. 

These reactors will incorporate a 
great many new and complicated fea- 
tures, and at best their economic jus- 
tification probably will be marginal. 
It seems likely, therefore, that con- 
siderable time will elapse after these 
first reactors are built to permit test- 
ing and evaluation and further de- 
velopment before atomic reactors will 
be widely accepted for power use. A 
considerable number of additional 
atomie-power plants should come into 
service in the years 1965-1975, but it 


is not possible at this time to make 
any forecast concerning the total ca- 
pacity which may be involved. 

If it is assumed, for example, that 
one-third of the new capacity required 
during the period 1965-1975 will use 
atomic fuels, then we might have 
from 40,000,000 to 65,000,000 kw of 
atomic-power plants by 1975. That is 
difficult to visualize at this time, when 
there is not even one commercial 
atomic plant and there is so much 
question concerning the ultimate eco- 
nomics. The very great world-wide 
interest and effort being devoted to 
the development, however, may bring 
about rather startling results. 

On the other hand, 40,000,000 to 
65,000,000 kw of atomic generation 
in 1975 would still be only a small 
part of the expected total capability 
of 301,000,000-423,000,000 kw which 
will be required for the interconnected 
power systems. If used to the maxi- 
mum possible extent for base loading, 
this capacity in atomic-fuel plants 
could generate less than 25 per cent 
of the total power needs. The conven- 
tional fuel-burning and_ hydraulic 
plants we are building now and will 
build in the future will serve out their 
normal economic life. 

We are continually hearing about 
the direct conversion of atomic energy 
to electricity, and about other devices 
which may make obsolete our present 
conception of the use of atomic energy 
as a source of heat. One recent an- 
nouncement is the strontium battery, 
which has a capacity of only one- 
millionth of a watt. 

Obviously we do not know what the 
future may bring in the matter of 
scientific advancements; but scientists 
tell us that no “direct-conversion” de- 
vice discovered up to now holds any 
real promise for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. If atomic energy is to be an im- 
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portant factor in the power industry 
within the next 25 years, it will be 
primarily through the use of heat re- 
leased by nuclear fission, or possibly 
fusion. 


Other Engineering Factors 


The engineering problems of the 
next quarter century are by no means 
limited to the installation of addi- 
tional generating capacity. The great- 
ly increased use of power will present 
a challenge in the matter of transmis- 
sion and distribution, particularly in 
the heavier populated areas. Even 
today difficulty is encountered in ob- 
taining rights-of-way for overhead 
lines, and underground construction 
of adequately high standards is costly. 

We are meeting similar problems 
today, in part, by resorting to higher 
transmission voltages. It is likely that 
400,000-v lines will be reasonably 
common within the next 25 years and 
that many transmission systems now 
limited to 60,000 and 150,000 v will 
adopt higher voltages to supplement 
their present facilities. 

This type of transmission-line ex- 
pansion permits great economy in that 
the newer high-voltage lines provide 
the main transmission circuits while 
the existing lines become in effect the 
secondary or subtransmission lines. 
In the matter of distribution, higher 
feeder voltages are being used now 
than a few years ago and the possi- 
bility of 440-220-v service for resi- 
dences, farms, and small-power cus- 
tomers is being actively discussed. 
These changes will come as refine- 
ments to existing facilities in the 
never-ending effort to keep ahead of 
the power requirements. 


Business Matters 


The growth of the industry and the 
engineering problems of the next 25 
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years have been discussed first be- 
cause they are predictable and in 
many ways point out the tasks that 


must be accomplished. There are 
many other matters, however, which 


may be even more perplexing and 
difficult to solve. 

As the use of power increases and 
the population becomes more depend- 
ent on it, power systems must assume 
an increased responsibility to the pub- 
lic. Organizations must be expanded 
to meet these new and enlarged re- 
sponsibilities. That in itself is a 
major problem which must be planned 
well in advance. The trend for many 
years has been toward fewer work- 
hours, longer vacations, and more and 
more benefits. There is nothing to 
show that this trend will change. The 
industry, however, must operate 24 
hours each day. Ingenuity will be re- 
quired to meet this situation. 

Competent personnel must be re- 
eruited and carefully trained. Lines 
of authority must be developed to pro- 
vide efficient and effective operating 
procedures. This matter of organiza- 
tion will require more and more atten- 
tion of top management. 

The matter of finances for the next 
quarter of a century will be of con- 
tinual concern. Expenditures for new 
plant and equipment by the investor- 
owned electric power systems was 
nearly $2,600,000,000 in 1952 and 
nearly $2,900,000,000 in 1953. About 
75 per cent of this has been financed 
by the sale of new securities. 

While the expenditures for new 
plant may decrease slightly in 1955 
and 1956, they inevitably must in- 
crease again to keep pace with the 
power needs. When plants using 
atomic fuels rather than conventional 
fuels are built, the required invest- 
ment will be even greater. 

The sale of securities is dependent 
upon good management and a sound 
financial condition. The procedures 
and practices which are involved have 
changed greatly in the past 25 years 
and future changes are to be expected. 
The main problem will be to maintain 
a satisfactory financial condition 
which encourages the purchase of se- 
curities by investors. That alone is 
a challenge indeed. 


Summary 


These thoughts concerning the next 
25 years of electric power in the 
United States may be summarized in 
the following manner: 
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The use of power in the United 
States will continue to increase 
rapidly. We can confidently ex- 
pect that by 1965 power con- 
sumption will be double that at 
the present time. Beyond 1965 
the situation may not be as clear, 
but those whose business it is to 
look into the future fully expect 
the load growth to continue at 
an undiminished rate. 

use of elec- 
tricity the power industry will 
come to have a more and more 
important responsibility for our 
industrial and economic well- 
being. The power industry must 
accept and meet that 
bility by continuing to develop 
new and improved equipment and 
operating practices. It must con- 
tinue to meet peacetime power 
requirements and, in addition, 
maintain sufficient reserves to 
be used in the event of national 
emergency. 

the estimates of load 
growth presented, the industry 
will need to install from 7,000,- 
000 to 12,000,000 kw of new gen- 
erating capacity each year be- 
tween now and the end of 1965. 
This is at a slightly lower aver- 
age rate than was achieved in 
1953 and is now expected for 
1954. After 1965 the require- 
ment for new capacity to meet 
load increases may be as high as 
11,000,000 to 24,000,000 kw a 
year. These programs 
achieved only if they are planned 
well in advance. 


responsi- 


can be 


technology is 
progressing rapidly and a few 
large atomic-power reactors may 
come into operation within five 
years. A long period of develop- 
ment lies ahead, however, before 
the engineering problems and 
economic justification of atomic 
units can be brought into focus. 
After perhaps ten years the use 
of this source of energy for a 
part of our power supply may 
become a reality. 

This development, directed in a 
rational manner, should create 
no unusual problems for the elec- 
tric power industry. The indus- 
try should take a leading part to 
avoid unrealistic and wasteful 
steps which could have disturb- 
ing results. 

The ever-increasing requirements 
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for power will place a heavy bur- 
den on the management and 
operation of power’ systems. 
These organizations will have to 
be expanded in order to meet in- 
creased responsibilities effective- 
ly and efficiently. 


Conclusion 


The 
power 


achievements of the electric 
industry during the past 75 
years were brought about by the 
efforts of many people, working to- 
gether, devoted to their responsibility 
of providing a service which contrib- 
utes importantly to our continually 
improving standard of living. The 
last quarter of the first century holds 
great promise of continued advance- 
ments. The electric power industry 
has before it in the years ahead an 
unrivaled opportunity and a deep re- 
sponsibility. This is a challenge. And 
the first 75 years of the Electrical Age 
have given our industry the necessary 
experience to meet this challenge. 


Charles Coffin Award 
Won by AGE 


(Continued from page 178) 


tric Power Co.; Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co.; Kentucky Power Co.; 
Kingsport Utilities, Inc.; Wheeling 
Electric Co.; and Central Ohio 
Power & Light Co. 

AGE was selected as recipient of 
the Coffin Award after a nominating 
panel, representing every section of 
the nation, had reviewed the accom- 
plishments of operating electric com- 
panies in 19538. The winner was 
chosen by a Committee of Judges 
composed of Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., President of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; C. W. Kellogg, 
past President of the Edison Electric 
Institute, and Mr. Sammis. 

Established 31 years ago by the 
Charles A. Coffin Award Foundation 
in honor of General Electric’s first 
president, the Coffin Award consists 
of a gold medal and $1000 for the 
winning company’s employee benefit 
fund. It is presented annually in 
recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ments by electric companies as a 
continuing inspiration to the ad- 
vance of the industry and service to 
customers. 








People Organized and in Action 


C. Hamilton Moses 


Chairman of the Board, Arkansas Power & Light Company 


An address before the 22nd Annual EEI Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., June 2, 1954 


HIS is a great group—a fine 
forum. You turn the wheels 
and people work, goods roll 


forth, and money flows into the mar- 
kets. And that means profits in the 
people’s pockets and prosperity in the 
nation. 

A thousand times I have urged 
upon our people that no community 
and no city and no state and no 
people can outgrow and outstrip and 
outdistance and outclimb the com- 
posite vision and faith and courage of 
its public utility leaders. What a 
compliment—or what an indictment— 
to say that you so circumscribe the 
communities in which you live! As 
we have great vision and faith and 
courage, so will our territories grow. 
But if we are little and sorry and sor- 
did citizens they will slowly die. 

If there ever was a time, in all the 
centuries, when any nation had a date 
with destiny, that nation is America, 
and that time is now. This is 
America’s date with destiny, and that 
is your appointment with opportunity. 
Truly, this is the hour of decision. 

“Whose Side Are We On?” 

Now, utility people, don’t get too 
puffed up—never § self-exalted. If 
there ever was a group of truly 
great leaders who were rugged indi- 
vidualists—prima donnas, lone eagles 
—that’s the electric industry. Great 
warriors when our backs are to the 
wall—yet, we hesitate to take a stand 
whenever the government or public 
opinion is involved. In the presence 
of entrenched Federal powers we 
come slowly and tremblingly from the 
cover. There have been numerous 
times in the past ten years when we 
had to ask ourselves the question, 
“Whose side are we on?” 

Yet, you are builders for eternity. 
In the last 20 years you have done 
the greatest job of building proper- 
ties and communities and states of 
which history has any record. In all 
the unprecedented production require- 
ments of the last two wars, electric 
power was the one ever-necessary in- 
gredient, and yours is the enviable 
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record of “never too little nor too 
late.” 

There are too few worth-while 
state-building programs actively at 
work in our nation that have been 
accomplishing great things for their 
states and for their people. Sure, 
each utility says it has the best pro- 
gram. I have never yet seen a build- 
ing and expansion program of any 
kind mentioned to any public utility 
executive who did not say, “Well, 
we've got something better. Your 
people are different. That won’t work 
in our territory.” 

Three Worth-while Programs 

There are three particularly worth- 
while state-building programs that 
have had a helpful impact upon the 
economies of their territories. All 
have done magnificent jobs, literally 
building zest and hope into the lot 
and life of the citizens of their sec- 
tions. All three have been sponsored 
by electric companies—Monongahela 
Power Co., Georgia Power Co., and 
Carolina Power & Light Co. 

I want to tell you the story of one 
other unique program sponsored by 
one little power company not as large 
as some of the others, the program 
not as spectacular. Yes, it’s in a small 
and an inland state, but there are 
those who love jt and work for it. 
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The results are astounding, almost 
unbelievable. 

You must study a map of Arkansas 
to comprehend the state’s develop- 
ment potential. No other state in 
the nation has been blessed with such 
geography. In your mind’s eye, start 
in the northwest section of Arkansas 
—right in the heart of the Ozarks, 
the highest mountain range between 
the Alleghenies and the Rockies. 
There you find beautiful scenery and 
glorious mountain climate. Then you 
come off those mountains onto the 
hills, and then onto the plateaus, and 
then across the prairies and on down 
to the great Mississippi River Delta. 
In this one state you find every type 
of soil, climate, people, attitude, and 
raw resource found anywhere in 
America. 

In 1943 our company, by location 
and necessity, became the spearhead 
in the public power fight with the 
Southwest Power Administration. 
The Interior Department proposed a 
far-flung Federal power system, cov- 
ering three times the territory and 
customers of TVA, contemplating 
15,000 miles of transmission line, and 
in effect, paralleling the transmission 
properties of the companies of the 
Southwest. Because most of the pro- 
posed hydro power developments were 
on rivers traversing Arkansas, and 
since some 85 per cent of the power 
proposed would be developed either 
within our state or within 50 miles 
of our borders, our company naturally 
became the front porch for this Fed- 
eral encroachment conflict. 


Strenuous Action Needed 

On the basis of the statistics by 
which we measure the economy of the 
people, Arkansas had long been low in 
the scale—at the very bottom, except 
for our sister state of Mississippi. 
We felt these discouraging prospects 
required strenuous action. We won- 
dered what one little company could 
do to sell the people on the fact that 
private industry could build a better 
prosperity than any Federal author- 
ity. 
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We believed our people would join 
in an_ honest-to-goodness statewide 
organization for that purpose. So, 
we called together the state’s leader- 
ship, urged that they get right at 
heart and march militantly forward 
to help their state take its place in 
the sun. 

So, we formed a statewide organi- 
zation known as the Arkansas Eco- 
nomic Council, representing every 
segment of our society. It was later 
combined with the State Chamber of 
Commerce. It now has some 1500 
members from every county in the 
state, and the modest annual budget 
of some $70,000 per year. It gets 
much assistance from various state 
organizations. 


Business-Government Venture 
Our Economic Council organized 
its own program, now known as the 


“Arkansas Build Your Own Home 
Town Plan.” It has won national 
recognition. We have had calls from 


all over the nation to come and tell 
its story. 

Then came something new under 
the sun. Our state government, rep- 
resented by the Resources and De- 
velopment Commission and the Ar- 
kansas Publicity Commission, joined 
hands with business, represented by 
our Economic Council-State Chamber 
of Commerce. Our state government 
loans us two full-time men free of 
charge and many members of various 
state boards devote much of their 
time to carrying out the program. 
Here were government and business 
jointly marching forth to help com- 
munities help themselves. 


Citizens in Action 

The heads of our bigger institu- 
tions, representing every field of en- 
deavor, together with representatives 
of various state agencies, went to all 
the communities in Arkansas. We 
called together the leaders of each 
community, ofttimes at three meet- 
ings a day, from 100 to 300 at a 
time, and talked over our common 
problems. Our principal purpose was 
to inspire the leaders of every com- 
munity to organize their own local 
know-how, their local capital, and 
their local labor and process their 
own raw resources into the finished 
products for their local and other 
markets. 

A thousand different times I went 
to the various communities in our 
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state, calling together the local lead- 
ers and literally begging our people 
to stand up and be counted—to get 
out and be somebody. We urged the 
citizens of every town, “Make no 
little plans. They do not have the 
magic to stir men’s souls. Make big 
plans, bold plans, and then find the 
way to carry out those plans.” 

We told them the story, printed in 
a civic magazine, about the country 
banker who called in an architect and 
city planner. He said, “I want you to 
appraise this territory and our peo- 
ple, see what we have and what we 
can do with it—what kind of town 
we could build if we had the capacity 
of planning our future and _ then 
working together.” 

The job was done, and he put in 
his bank window a beautiful pano- 
rama picture of that town of the 
future. The citizens asked, “What is 
that?” 

The banker replied, ‘‘Read the leg- 
end. That’s our town 25 years from 
now.” 

They said, ‘“You’re crazy. That’s a 
beautiful little city. Our town will 
never look like that.” 

The banker said, “Well, then, I’ve 
made a mistake. I’ve uselessly spent 
$2500 of my bank’s money. But, 
that’s the faith I have in you people 
and in my town.” 


Remodeling Begun 

Within a few months the leading 
department store in the 
rather shabby-looking building, 
burned to the ground. The owner of 
the property called in that same ar- 
chitect, and said, “That’s my prop- 
erty. I want you to reproduce my 
building just like it is in that pic- 
ture.” That was done. It was a 
beautiful thing. Business greatly in- 
creased. 
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You already know what happened. 
The owners of those shabby fronts on 
each side of the new building called 
in the architect and said, “Fix my 
building just like it is in that pic- 
ture.” That was done and their busi- 
ness increased. The magazine article 
said that within 15 years the little 
town would grow into what the pic- 
ture showed and what some citizen 
dared dream could be done. The idea 
caught fire in many towns and great 
was the transformation. 

Then our men came forth with the 
novel idea of a community clinic, a 
town-building school. We had four 
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men (furnished by our company and 
the Resources and Development Com- 
mission) specially trained to go into 
a town and get some sponsoring or- 
ganization to call together groups of 
some 40 citizens at a time for an 
hour’s clinic. These men would stay 
just as long as people would attend 
the clinics—even days at a time. The 
attendance at these community clinics 
ran from 259 to 3000. 


People Designed Program 


In these clinics each citizen would 
vote for the projects he thought his 
town ought to have—the long-term 
and the short-term, what was needed 
most. These projects were codified, 
putting first things first, and turned 
over to the sponsoring organization. 
Then it could come forth with that 
town’s program, its blueprinted fu- 
ture. That was not any board’s pro- 
gram. It was the people’s program, 
and people will work for their own 
suggestions. 

In one town there had been 40 dif- 
ferent committees working on vari- 
ous civic projects, maybe all good but 
maybe at cross-purposes. Out of a 
clinic came one over-all, well-designed 
program, all groups putting first 
things first and all working together. 
More than half of this town’s am- 
bitious program has now been accom- 
plished. 

In Arkansas, 250 different towns 
built their own programs, drew their 
own blueprints, fixed their own goals, 
and went to work. Twenty thousand 
community-building projects were put 
on the workboards. Ten thousand are 
already accomplished. New projects 
are being born every day. The con- 


crete results are nothing less than 
astonishing. Here is a people on the 
march. 


Rural Development Program 

Our power company rural develop- 
ment men, after going all over the 
nation to study various projects, came 
forth with something else new under 
the sun—a rural development pro- 
gram. This program was sponsored 
by the Arkansas Press Association, 
the University of Arkansas Extension 
Service, and Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. Here are our state’s leaders, with 
trained personnel to follow up, calling 
together rural people and urging them 
to plan their own future, to make out 
of their rural areas just the kind of 
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communities in which they want their 
children to live. 

Three hundred different rural com- 
munities have already organized and 
are now at work. In Greene County— 
and there our company does not serve 
a single light bulb—33 different com- 
munities have already organized and 
are literally transforming the rural 
life of that county. I am told that 
within a period of five years, we will 
have more than 800 rural communi- 
ties organized, with fixed goals and 
blueprints for the future, actively on 
the march. 

The people in these communities 
are being somebody. They are build- 
ing better places for their families’ 
future. They are not for government 
ownership. They want to do for them- 
selves and stay away from Washing- 
ton. This is democracy in action. 


“Plant For Better Living” 

We have another novel idea on the 
move in our state and it is touching 
many people in many sections. For 
some five years, we have pushed a 
special “Plant For Better Living” 
campaign. This has been modeled 
after the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal’s ‘“‘Plant To Prosper” campaign, 
which is one of the most effective 
agriculture-building programs in the 
nation. This program is jointly spon- 
sored by the various farm agencies, 
the Arkansas Press Association, the 
Agricultural Extension Service, and 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. 


Statewide Contests Conducted 

Our men conduct a statewide con- 
test offering some substantial prizes 
to determine the progress in various 
groups—white and colored, tenant 
and owner—to determine who can do 
the best job in budgeting their oper- 
ations and building a better way of 
life on the farms and in the rural 
areas. 

The first year some 15,000 different 
farmers entered the contest. Up to 
date more than 60,000 have partici- 
pated in this movement. Great bene- 


fits have resulted in many sections 
and on many farms. 
Our company offers several thou- 


sand dollars in prizes for annual con- 
tests in both divisions—the towns and 
the rural areas—and in the “Plant 
For Better Living” campaign. Some 
150 towns and 140 rural communities 
have entered the contests from year 
to year, each vying with the others as 
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to which could build a better way of 
life and living. 

When the contests are over, our 
company has two-day annual meet- 
ings for each group in Little Rock for 
the awarding of the prizes. From 500 
to 600 attend these meetings. We 
provide the best talent we can find to 
show both urban and rural groups 
how they can do a better job of build- 
ing better communities and bigger 
business and more prosperity, always 
with particular emphasis on _ social, 
educational, cultural, and spiritual 
values. 


Rural Community Schools 

Our company, more vigorously, I 
believe, than any other company in 
our territory, has sponsored special 
rural community schools that have 
paid off in a big way. We have two 
men for each of our seven divisions 
who are especially trained in the art 
of holding these rural 
areas. These school meetings are held 
in churches and schoolhouses, or may- 
be in homes, or in the shade of the 
trees. These men, in conjunction with 
various farm agencies, hold these 
rural gatherings five nights a week, 
generally with 100 to 150 people pres- 
ent. As many as 600 have been in 
attendance. 


sessions in 


These men give lectures and demon- 
strations on five different phases of 
rural life. They pick the activity in 
which the farmers of the area are 
most interested, such as poultry rais- 
ing, dairying, house wiring, and water 
uses. 

All the adults in attendance regis- 
ter and their names are given to all 
the appliance dealers in the area with 
the idea of promoting sales. At these 
meetings, however, the school con- 
ductors give the story of our company 
—its effort to build Arkansas—and 
urge that all the people work with 
us in that effort. 


Sell Free Enterprise 

They also try to sell the people on 
our enterprise system, how it has 
made the average American the envy 
of the world. They particularly try 
to show that our company will and 
‘an do more for them and their future 
than any government - ownership 
group. 

These men hold an average of more 
than 4000 meetings annually, with 
some 200,000 adults in attendance 
every year. 
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This over-all state-building pro- 
gram includes a number of other ac- 
tivities, such as_ soil conservation, 
livestock development, farm tours, 
county fairs, 4-H Clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, co-operation 
with vocational agricultural teachers, 
and rural electrification. 

Arkansas Power & Light received 
the Charles A. Coffin Award Citation 
in 1953 for its outstanding program 
of community and agricultural devel- 
opment. This has been an enlightened 
self-interest effort that has enrolled 
thousands of citizens and will surely 
mean more income for our people and 
more money for our company. 

All these activities bring state pride 
and loyalty; more co-operation and 
participation among various groups 
and associations; a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the leadership of the state; 
national publicity that could not be 
bought for cash; and,-finally, an in- 
creased sale of kilowatthours, which 
is inevitable when the people keep 
pace with growth and development. 
What began as a postwar planning 
project has become a gigantic sales 
program participated in by large seg- 
ments of the population of our state. 


Lights to Farmhouses 
Our little company, for its size, 
number of customers, and investment 
in property, has carried lights to more 
farmhouses than any private utility 
in America. Our men_ suggested. 
“You have forgotten the cost for- 
mula.” (Executives know that busi- 
ness does almost everything by for- 
mula, by figures. by statistics—for- 

getting the human element.) 
Our company encouraged rural elec- 


tric co-operatives to develop many 
territories that we could not well 
reach. In some ten years, Arkansas 


has moved near the top in rural elec- 
trification, 90 per cent of all the 
farmhouses in our territory now hav- 
ing electricity available. 

You have already been asking. how 
much does all this activity cost? How 
does it affect your earnings? How is 
it reflected in the balance sheet? 
“Utilities are not social policemen nor 
political reformers,” you say. “We 
have got to make everything we do 
pay its own way.” 

We hesitantly and humbly state 
that not ‘one mile of competing elec- 
tric line has been built in our terri- 
tory; we serve every rural electric 
co-operative in our area. A master 
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generating and transmission co-opera- 
tive was authorized by REA to be 
built in Arkansas, but it was held 
illegal by our State Supreme Court, 
and the project has been abandoned. 

Let me give you a little human 
interest story. In Jackson County, 
Ark., one strong rural electric co- 
operative determined to create a 
Public Utility District to condemn 
and take over all the electric property 
in that county, including the local 
electric co-op lines. Our property was 
not for sale. The issue went to the 
ballot box, and we had to go to the 
people. 


Co-op Had Wide Backing 

The local co-operative served more 
rural customers than our company. 
The co-op had the backing of the pub- 
lic-power proponents of the nation all 
the way from Washington down to 
Newport, Ark. 

At 7:30 every morning, when you 
turned on the radio, the announcer 
would say, “The next voice you will 
hear is the President of the United 
States.” Then President Truman 
would come on the air for the pur- 
pose of influencing the people of Jack- 
son County to vote for that Public 
Utility District. Then the announcer 
would say, “The next voice is the 
Secretary of the Interior in Washing- 
ton.” Then again, “The next voice is 
that of Senator Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama,” all pleading with the people 
of one Arkansas county to vote for a 
Public Utility District to condemn 
and take over private property. 

I traveled every highway in Jack- 
son County, visited many homes, and 
went out to the fields and helped pick 
cotton. Our men _ had previously 
helped organize 14 rural development 
programs in the county. Those people 
there did not care anything about 
Hamilton Moses, but they did recall 
that the power company men had 
helped set up their community de- 
velopment program and had worked 
with them in various community un- 
dertakings. 

Yes, this community work and these 
rural lines paid off in a big way. The 
people of that county voted 4% to 1 
against the Public Utility District, 
regardless of Senator Lister Hill and 
Secretary Chapman and even Presi- 
dent Truman. 

But you say, “Oh, maybe it does 
pay politically, but what about eco- 
nomics?” Well, we have hundreds of 
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great stories, some of the finest busi- 
ness romances of the nation. 

Take the town of Dardanelle, Ark., 
with a population of 2000 and once 
given up to die. Some ten years ago 
the citizens were called together for 
a citizenship meeting and later for a 
community clinic. They decided to 
see what could be done. In _ seven 
years, Dardanelle has become one of 
the most prosperous sections of our 
territory. The citizens built up their 
livestock and poultry industry. This 
called for a feed mill, then a chicken- 
processing plant, then a cold-storage 
plant, and then a rendering plant. 
Now Fox Foods have installed one of 
their fine operations, furnishing 
Ozard chickens for the tables of the 
nation. 

At Brinkley, Ark., a city of 4000 
halfway between Memphis and Little 
Rock, they could not get started. It 
seemed that everything went wrong. 
We called the citizens together in a 
meeting to discuss their problems. We 
challenged them to fuller citizenship 
effort. The group organized, made 
definite plans, went to work. Now they 
have completed more than a dozen 
community-building projects. 


Brinkley Almost All Rebuilt 

The citizens of Brinkley literally 
revamped and rebuilt their public 
school system and all their churches. 
They now have a new county hospital, 
to which they contributed $100,000. 
They are now building one of the fine 
libraries in that section, largely from 
the gifts of local citizens. They have 
just completed a $250,000 building to 
be rented to the Phillips-Jones Corp., 
which will shortly start the manufac- 
ture of Van Heusen shirts, giving em- 
ployment The whole 
section is looking up and there’s pros- 
perity on every side. 

Do you like fairy stories? Do you 
want to witness a Walt Disney busi- 
ness fantasy unfolding in a very small 
town? Then visit Decatur, Ark., 
which has a population of 356. Its 
little processing plant ceased to oper- 
ate. Business went down. Everybody 
was discouraged, and then a meeting 
was called. The citizens were chal- 
lenged to take their own marvelous 
resources and use their own local 
capital and do something about it. 

They went to work. Streets were 
paved, schools and churches rebuilt. 
A bank was organized and is now in 
successful operation. A little creek 
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that ran through the town was an 
eyesore. The citizens beautified the 
creek, made the area around it a city 
park, and built there one of the fine 
swimming pools of the state. A few 
citizens joined together in construct- 
ing a building for lease to the Sey- 


mour Poultry Co., now processing 
some 17,000 chickens a day. This 
prosperity is spreading to other 


towns. 

This little town won first prize in 
the 1953 “Build Your Own Home 
Town” contest. We asked the com- 
mittee, “How can such a little town 
do such a great job?” The reply was, 
“We love our town.” 

Then, further on economics, they 
tell us there are some 12 factors by 
which you measure the economy of a 
people and the progress of an area. 
We have had our men check what was 
being done in Arkansas, as compared 
with other parts of the country. We 
were surprised to find that in every 
one of these factors, the little State of 
Arkansas, percentage-wise, led every 
other state in our region. 

But Arkansas also has _ troubles. 
There sits that inland state, with 
Texas and all of its wealth in black 
gold on one side, and Tennessee with 
all of its Federal preferences and 
cheap power rates, financed by the 
taxpayers of the nation, on the other. 

If TVA paid taxes and the cost of 
money, just like the other utilities 
with which it competes, it would now 
be running at a deficit of from $50,- 
000,000 to $90,000,000 a year, de- 
pending upon the rate of interest and 
how you calculate its taxes. These 
huge deficits are now being passed on 
to other sections of the country. And 
that’s not right, in anybody’s lan- 
guage. 


TVA Financing 

For a number of years, the Con- 
gress has been appropriating from 
the Federal Treasury some $3,000,000 
to $7,000,000 per year as a special 
development fund for the Tennessee 
Valley. A Chattanooga newspaper 
quoted former Chairman Clapp to the 
effect that if this fund is denied, some 
344 employees, devoting their time to 
the development of that territory, 
must be taken from the payroll. 

Why should the Federal Treasury 
finance the expansion and develop- 
ment and betterment programs of one 

(Continued on page 223) 
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FEW basic facts are necessary 
in order to view in proper per- 
spective the development of the 

preference clause and the discrimina- 
tory practices conducted in its name. 
To begin with, electric service, as 
perhaps nothing else, is entirely local 
in so far as the consumer is concerned. 
No matter where the power may be 
generated or how far it may be trans- 
mitted, its delivery and use is at one 
specific location for each customer. 
These customers are spread all over 
the United States, and in their in- 
dividual capacities are taxpaying citi- 
zens standing equal before the law 
and entitled to share equitably in all 
benefits provided by the Federal gov- 
ernment. True, the welfare clause in 
the Constitution has disintegrated 
from “general welfare’ to specific 
gifts and grants in unequal propor- 
tions to various segments of the peo- 
ple. But the fundamental conception 
is still there. 

A second basic fact, if discrimina- 
tion be present at any point in the 
electricity supply system, is that the 
discriminee is the ultimate consumer. 

A third generalization: when the 
consumers, 80 per cent of whom are 
now cut off from participating 
equitably in the purchase of Federal 
power sold at low prices, wake up to 
the injustice being done them, the 
fight of the investor-owned compa- 
nies on their behalf will be won. 


Causes of Rate Differences 

In the days when free enterprise 
was in full swing, rates over the 
country were not uniform, but the 
difference was due to varying pro- 
duction costs, local taxes, and character 
of loads. Now, to an increasing degree, 
differences in rates, i.e., the cost to 
the user, are due to tax exemptions. 
government subsidies, and favoritism. 

No further proof is needed of the 
seriousness of situation than to note 
that the Federal government is now 
operating and marketing power from 
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75 hydro and 12 thermal generating 
plants, tax bui.t but tax free, and is 
now adding 24 hydro and three steam 
stations, all of large capacity. Many 
of the hydro and all the thermal sta- 
tions are ‘incidental’? to no consti- 
tutional purpose, and should not be 
so incidental to the nonfavored citizens 
who are required by taxation to give 
up their hard-earned money to pay for 
them. 

No investor-owned company will be 
hurt or placed in an unfavorable com- 
parative position if every power pro- 
ducer and distributor will stand on 
his own feet at the same tax level. 
Let TVA do its own financing in the 
open money market, pay- its fair 
taxes, and sell its output on a free 
competitive basis. In other words, 
from here on out give the Federal 
taxpayer a break. 

As we well know, discrimination be- 
gins in the construction stages, and 
to quote Dr. Goldsworth Dickinson, 
“Every kind of discrimination is a 
protection of the incompetent against 
the competent, with the result that 
the motive to become competent is 
taken away.” 

And again, perhaps idealistically, 
“All modern societies aim to some ex- 
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tent, at least, at equality, that this 
tendency, so far as it is conscious, and 
avowed, is not to separate off a privi- 
leged class of citizens, set free by the 
labour’ of others to live the perfect 
life, but rather to distribute impar- 
tially to all the burdens and advan- 
tages of the State, so that every one 
shall at once be a labourer for him- 
self and a citizen of the State.” 

Now let’s see how this has a bear- 
ing on the preference clause. Why do 
the present beneficiaries hang on for 
dear life and yell “unfair,” “power 
trust,” and “give-away” whenever 
some one has the temerity to suggest 
that the benefits of taxpayers’ invest- 
ments (involuntary though they are) 
be distributed among all taxpayers? 

The answer is obvious. It’s cheaper 
that way! 

Disraeli said, “A precedent embalms 
a principle.” So the professional pub- 
lic power boys have assiduously at- 
tempted to set up the precedent and 
embalm the principle that Federal 
power belongs to the Federal gov- 
ernment tax free. 


A Look at the Record 

To pick up a phrase of a quarter 
century ago, “Let’s look at the rec- 
ord.” Constant efforts are made to 
establish a precedent going back to 
the Reclamation Act of 1906, but it’s 
a far cry from the wording and intent 
of that Act to the present-day claims 
of the public power advocates that all 
power generated at Federal projects 
belongs in perpetuity to customers of 
the co-ops and other Federal tax- 
exempt or tax-supported agencies. 

In 1906 Congress, in amending the 
original Act of 1902, said: 

“Lease of Water Power. When- 
ever a development of power is nec- 
essary for the irrigation of lands, 
under any project undertaken under 
the said reclamation law, or an op- 
portunity is afforded for the devel- 
opment of power under any such 
project, the Secretary of the In- 
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terior is authorized to lease for a 


period not exceeding ten years, . 


giving preference to municipal pur- 

poses, any surplus power or power 

privilege, ...”’ 

This conferred no special privilege 
on any group of citizens. Regardless 
of who bought the power, it was to be 
used first for municipal purposes, with 
no further restriction on supplying 
other users or discrimination against 
one group of users for the benefit of 
others. And that’s the precedent 
claimed for embalming the special 
privilege of cheap—by reason of free- 
dom from taxes and normal free mar- 
ket interest—power for the exclusive 
benefit of some 20 per cent of all the 
American users of electricity. 

The Rivers and Harbors Act of 1912 
authorized the Secretary of War, upon 
recommendation of the Chief of En- 
gineers, to provide means for the fu- 
ture development of water power, but 
no preferential treatment of certain 
customers is even mentioned. 

The Federal Water Power Act of 
1920 contained a preference to states 
and municipalities which applied for 
licenses to build their own hydro 
power developments which were 
deemed by the Federal Power Com- 
mission to be well adapted to conserve 
and utilize in the public interest the 
water resources of the region. No re- 
strictions here on the distribution of 
the power as between favored and 
nonfavored classes of customers. 


Boulder Canyon Act 
The Boulder Canyon Act of 1928 is 
clean-cut, and says: 

“(ce) Applicants for purchase of 
water and electrical energy; prefer- 
ences, 

“Contracts for the use of water 
and necessary privileges for the 
veneration and distribution of hy- 
droelectric energy or for the sale 
and delivery of electrical energy 
shall be made with responsible ap- 
plicants therefor who will pay the 
price fixed by the said Secretary 
with a view to meeting the revenue 
requirements herein provided for. 
In case of conflicting applications, 
if any, such conflicts shall be re- 
solved by the said Secretary, after 
hearing, with due regard to the pub- 
lic interest, and in conformity with 
the policy expressed in the Federal 
Power Act as to conflicting applica- 
tions for permits and licenses, ex- 
cept that preference to applicants 
for the use of water and appurte- 
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nant works and privileges neces- 
sary for the generation and dis- 
tribution of hydroelectric energy, 
or for delivery at the switchboard 
of a hydroelectric plant, shall be 
given, first, to a State for the gen- 
eration or purchase of electric en- 
ergy for use in the State, and the 

States of Arizona, California, and 

Nevada shall be given equal oppor- 

tunity as such applicants. 

“The rights covered by such 
preference shall be contracted for 
by such State within six months 
after notice by the Secretary of the 
Interior and to be paid for on the 
same terms and conditions as may 
be provided in other similar con- 
tracts made by said Secretary...” 
This language contains no discrimi- 

nation among consumers and_ the 
Boulder Canyon Project has shown 
from its beginning the most satisfac- 
tory results of any of the Federal 
projects. 

We’ll pass the TVA Act of 1933 as 
it embalmed, not a precedent, but as 
Norman Thomas said, “The fairest 
flower of socialism.” 


REA Act of 1936 

The REA act of 1936 is not a 
power-producing enactment, and its 
stringent preference provisions relate 
to Federal loans of tax money. Later, 
by ultra-legal misappropriations from 
REA funds it was twisted into one of 
the most iniquitous developments in 
the campaign of preference for the 
few. However, this was in no way the 
fault of the Act, the Congress which 
passed the Act, or the farmers for 
whom it was passed and who have to 
assume the liabilities for the advances 
made under the Act. The cross-loan 
idea was conceived by the planned- 
economy, welfare-state protagonists 
then in power in Washington. The 
REA act confers no preference upon 
any group of power users. The REA 
co-operatives can buy and sell power 
from and to anyone of their choosing 
without preference. 


Bonneville Protect Act 


The Bonneville Project Act of 1937 
is, of course, a New Deal enactment 
and goes all out for preferences with- 
in its local service area. One of the 
greatest non sequiturs in all legisla- 
tion relating to electric power is in 
the general preference clause of this 
Act. It reads: 

“(a) In order to insure that the 
facilities for the generation of elec- 
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tric energy at the Bonneville project 
shall be operated for the benefit of 
the general public, and particularly 
of domestic and rural consumers, 
the administrator shall at all times, 
in disposing of electric energy gen- 
erated at said project, give prefer- 
ence and priority to public bodies 
and co-operatives.” 

We can only conclude that Mr. Ickes 
turned his back on all statistics and 
ignored the consumer records of The 
Washington Water Power Co. and the 
other Pacific Coast investor-owned 
companies serving the areas involved. 
These companies were outstanding 
then, as now, in area coverage and 
rural and residential use of electric 
energy. Their sales promotion has been 
tops. Even the sales efforts to socialize 
the power business in the Pacific 
Northwest conducted by the late Dr. 
Carl D. Thompson, who was once ad- 
vanced as a presidential candidate on 
the Socialist ticket, and others on the 
BPA payroll were inferior to the re- 
sults of those local companies in pro- 
moting “the benefit of the general 
public, and particularly of domestic 
and rural customers.” 

In the Fort Peck Project Act of 
1938, the same language occurs as in 
the BPA Act. Those words, “for the 
benefit of the general public and par- 
ticularly of domestic and rural con- 
sumers” had been found effective. To 
quote Wentworth Dillon: 

“Man ever had, and ever will have 

leave, 

To coin new words well suited to 

the age.” 

By the same token, the right com- 
bination of words are oft well suited 
to the age! 


Proof of. Real Motive 


The effective work done by The 
Montana Power Co. in spreading the 
use of electric service among domestic 
and rural consumers throughout the 
state is proof enough that the real 
motive back of the preference clause 
was to promote the well-laid plans for 
a public power system overriding and 
duplicating the systems of the in- 
vestor-owned, taxpaying companies. 

The Reclamation Act of 1939 dis- 
cards all pretexts and enumerates the 
preferences for public ownership, co- 
ops, and REA’s with no reference to 
tail-end private companies. By this 
time the public power advocates were 
in the saddle. 

Before the enactment of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, an attempt was 
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made to restore some balance for the 
‘ustomers of the investor-owned com- 
panies, but the pressure of the ad- 
ministration was too great, so the Act 
as passed provides flatly that “Prefer- 
ence in the sale of such power and 
energy shall be given to public bodies 
and co-operatives.” 

There was a gesture towards pre- 
venting wasteful duplication of trans- 
mission lines in language providing 
for the building of “only such trans- 
mission lines and related facilities as 
may be necessary in order to make 
the power and energy generated at 
such projects available in wholesale 
quantities for sale on fair and reason- 
able terms and conditions to facilities 
owned by the Federal government, 
public bodies, co-operatives, and pri- 
vately-owned companies.” The De- 
partment of the Interior, however, 
paid little attention to this provision 
and spent large amounts of money 
building unauthorized lines to form 
a widespread nationalized power sys- 
tem, until brought in check by an 
irate committee in the House which 
called the Secretary, the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, and some of 
his field men to account. An adequate 
explanation was never made, but the 
starting of unauthorized lines out of 
carry-over appropriations was stopped. 


The Ickes Memorandum 


The whole socializing plan of the 
Department of the Interior was ex- 
posed in the notorious Ickes Memoran- 
dum of 1946, the first paragraph of 
which stated: 

“(a) Active assistance, from the 
very beginning of the planning and 
authorization of a project, shall be 
given to the organization of public 
agencies and co-operatives for the 
distribution of power in each proj- 
ect area. The statutory objectives 
are not attained by merely waiting 
for a preferred customer to come 
forward and offer to purchase the 
power.” 

And again in paragraph (f): 

“(f) No contracts shall be made 
that operate to foreclose public 
agencies and co-operatives from ob- 
taining power from the government 
project. Contracts with these or- 
ganizations shall recognize their 
preferential character and assure 
them full opportunity to secure the 
benefits of Federal power. Contracts 
with privately-owned companies 
shall be limited in time and shall 
contain provisions for the cancella- 
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tion or modification by the govern- 

ment as necessary to insure prefer- 

ence to public agencies and co-oper- 
atives.” 

This consistent moving from the 
sale of power for municipal purposes 
to the outright socialization of power 
on a national scale was an inherent 
purpose of the New-Fair Deal and was 
intended to put the Federal govern- 
ment in an all-controlling position in 
the field of electric power and energy 
and thereby in control of the indus- 
trial development of the nation. Proof 
of this is apparent, not only in the 
preference for public power, but for 
the selection of favored industrial 
concerns. Bills were introduced re- 
peatedly to carve the entire country 
into seven power authorities which 
would have supreme dictatorial au- 
thority overriding all state regula- 
tory commissions and putting in con- 
trol men appointed by the President 
and holding office during his pleasure. 
Fortunately, not only for power users, 
but for the whole national economy, 
the Congress refused to permit this 
crowning move into dictatorship. 


Time for a Change 


It was truly time for a change. A 
start back to freedom and toward im- 
partiality under the American system 
of enterprise has been made. To begin 
with, it has been made clear that the 
Federal government does not have 
and never has had the responsibility 
of providing electric service to what- 
ever extent needed by a given area or 
by particular classes of distributors 
and consumers. 

On January 21, 1954, the Solicitor 
of the Department of the Interior, 
when before the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, after reciting the perti- 
nent parts of the many acts relating 
to Federal power projects, most of 
which I have already discussed, 
summed up the position of the Federal 
government as a power supplier as 
follows: 

“|. There is, of course, a grave 
constitutional question involved in 
the unlimited extension of the Fed- 
eral government in the power busi- 
ness... It is true that subsequent 
to that time (Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Aswander Case) the 
Congress has authorized, under 
limited circumstances, some con- 
struction of electric works as such. 
particularly in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, but certainly, the Congress has 
never passed any legislation autho- 
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rizing the Interior Department to 
engage generally in the electric 
business, and, therefore, the re- 
peated statements of the witnesses. 
that the Department’s power policy 
was defective because it ‘denied 
utility responsibility’ or ‘abandons 
the old policy of taking care of the 
growing needs of the rural 
tems’ or that it ‘tells co-operatives 
to look elsewhere for growing 
needs’ are very fallacious statements 
from the standpoint of the legal 
powers of the Department. It has 
never been authorized so to do. No 
money has been appropriated to en- 
able it so to do, and it is not appro- 
priate that criticism should be made 
of the Department on the ground 
that it has not fulfilled obligations 
which it is not authorized to per- 
form.” 


sys- 


Screams of Dismay 

Every time a move is made to keep 
the functions of the Federal govern- 
ment in their prescribed field, or to 
equalize the benefits among all citi- 
zens and taxpayers, the few, but well- 
organized, special beneficiaries become 
vocal and by means of carefully 
planned demonstrations have thus far 
been successful in maintaining their 
privileged position. When the power 
policy was enunciated by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in August of last 
year, it was met with screams of dis- 
may of which the following are typi- 
cal: 

Clyde T. Ellis, Executive Manager 
of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, said: 

“It seems apparent that the here- 
tofore dynamic Federal program of 
developing the country’s rich hydro- 
electric resources and selling power 
in such a way that the people get 
the benefits is going down the drain, 
one license and one contract at a 
time.” ( Electrical World, Sept. 21, 
1953) 
Again: 

“Interior’s new power policy 

means ‘less power for the people, 
higher prices, and further encroach- 
ment of the already overwhelming 
power company monopoly—a body 
blow to the farmers’ electric co-ops 
and power districts in particular and 
to the economy of our country in 
general.’” (Statement before Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on the Judiciary, 
Mar. 2, 1954) 
And again: 

“I, therefore, submit that Inte- 
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rior’s new policy and marketing 
criteria are strong evidences that 
the Federal wholesale power pro- 
gram of the United States is now 
to be starved, stunted, dismem- 
bered, and discredited.” (State- 
ment before Senate Subcommittee 
on the Judiciary, Mar. 2, 1954) 


No Proof Offered 

There is no basis or proof offered 
for these conclusions of the witness, 
but they registered just the same. 

Another familiar voice in the ranks 
of those advocating socialized power 
is that of Leland Olds, who stated in 
the New Republic magazine, Septem- 
ber 14, 1953: 

“So the nation’s water power is 
to be turned back to the private 
power companies travelling under 
the alias of ‘local interests.’ 

“The Eisenhower policy repre- 
sents a complete reversal of this 
approach. 

(The 1946 Ickes directive.) ‘Exist- 
ing municipal electric systems, 
PUD’s, and REA must either de- 
pend on higher cost power supply 
from competing private systems or 
build their own small uneconomical! 
local generating stations to meet 
their expanding needs. Newly-or- 
ganized public or co-operative sys- 
tems will apparently be deprived of 
Federal power supply altogether.” 


Again No Proofs 


Again by Alex Radin, General Man- 
ager, American Public Power Associ- 
ation: 

“If there were no_ preference 
clause, and if Federal power were 
sold at the dam site to those who 
could come and get it, we would find 
that practically all of this power 
would be going to the private power 
companies, with very little to the 
public agencies.” (Senate Subcom- 
mittee Hearing, Mar. 4, 1954) 
Again there are no proofs or facts 

advanced to support the conclusion of 
the witnesses. The list of these cries 
of distress over being moved away 
from the Federal power sources or at 
least being required to share them 
with the other 80 per cent of electric 
consumers now being’ shouldered 
aside could be extended almost in- 
definitely. But nothing would be 
proven except the human character- 
istic, shared with some other animals, 
of squealing when pulled away from 
special privilege and using unfounded 
statements and conclusions to influence 
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public opinion adversely and thereby 
the cause of justice in the halls of 
Congress. 

At other times really smooth pro- 
cedure takes the place of propaganda. 
In the May 3, 1954, Electrical World 
there appeared an article entitled 
“Preference Issue Debated,” which re- 
fers to the bills introduced into the 
House and Senate to provide for mar- 
keting power from Falcon Dam on the 
Rio Grande River. Brief hearings 
were held with no opposition. 

“After these hearings were closed, 
Clyde T. Ellis, Executive Manager 
of the Nationa] Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, submitted a 
statement which went into the rec- 
ord without comment or opposition 
testimony. Ellis asked: 

‘First, that if an amendment be 
adopted to the bill it should provide 
that if any power is sold from this 
project to non-preference customers, 
that it be sold by the marketing 
agency upon the condition that the 
preference customers shall have the 
right to such power upon showing 
a need for the power in the future, 
and that this right shall be pro- 
tected by the so-called “recapture 
or withdrawal clauses” in any such 
sales contracts.’ 

“It was in the Senate that the 
Ellis suggestion was nearly adopted 
by the Senate Public Works subcom- 
mittee. 

“Hearings lasting only 10 to 15 
minutes were held on the bill. It 
was approved by the subcommittee 
and a tentative favorable report 
was prepared. The matter came to 
the full committee late last month. 

“At that point, Sen. Wayne 
Morse (Ind.-Ore.) moved into ac- 
tion. As requested by Ellis, Morse 
asked to have the-Ellis interpreta- 
tion of the preference clause incor- 
porated into the report which would 
accompany this bill to the Senate 
floor. 

“The committee had _ already 
nodded approval when Sen. Francis 
Case (R.-S. D.) came into the room. 
He succeeded in holding up the re- 
port containing the Ellis language 
until Interior could make a study 
and comment on it. 

“If the Ellis move had succeeded, 
and there is still a possibility that 
it can, it would seem to ban any 
firm contracts for the sale of Fed- 
eral power to private utilities or 
industries. It would give public 
power groups and co-ops a first and 
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continuing priority to purchase 

Federally produced power.” 

This would establish for the very 
much preferred customer a_ per- 
manent title in all power from Fed- 
eral projects, with the further ad- 
vantage of not having to pay for 
power reserved until it could be re- 
sold by the publicly owned and co-op 
distributors. The readiness-to-serve 
charge during the waiting period 
would be paid by the taxpayer. Nice 
going for the public power boys, but 
they never hesitate to ask or even de- 
mand those special privileges. 

Political Entities 

Considering the minority status of 
the favored few, it is amazing how 
preference in selling Federal power 
has taken root and grown. Perhaps 
one answer is found in the fact that 
the customers of the PUD’s, munici- 
palities, and co-ops are political en- 
tities and can operate as such. The 
customers of the investor-owned com- 
panies are not and cannot be even 
loosely organized into political groups 
having equality in government power 
sales as their objective. In fact, the 
small part of the budget represented 
by the electric bill and the good 
quality of service relegates any prob- 
lem about electricity to a place out- 
side the field of interest of the aver- 
age company consumer. Any cor- 
rective approach must, therefore, fol- 
low some other course which will be 
of interest to the customer as a citi- 
zen and taxpayer. Recent opinion 
surveys support this conclusion. 


Fair, Appealing Principles 


There are definite principles which 
can be vigorously advocated and whose 
fairness will be appealing. Let me 
enumerate a few. 

The deficit in the power bill not paid 
by the preference customer, or by 
TVA, is made up out of tax money 
paid in part by the people of your 
community. If they knew this and 
were given an approximate idea of 
how much it is, they would not like it. 

No objection is made by the inves- 
tor-owned companies because of the 
form of organization of the power dis- 
tributors, but they do not agree with 
the efforts of the professional political 
promoters vociferously making “sacred 
cows” out of their clients, the PUD’s, 
co-ops, and other preference distribu- 
tors. 

The low price of government power 

(Continued on page 225) 
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STATEMENT BY MR. MARTELL: 

he market for long-term capital is 

constantly changing. One of the 
factors which should be examined in 
appraising this market is the relation- 
ship of the source and use of capital 
funds. 

According to estimates which have 
been supplied to me, the use of capital 
funds will total about $32,700,000,000 
in 1954. This is made up of the fol- 
lowing: 

U.S. Government Bonds $8,500,000,000 
State and Local Bonds $4,500,000,000 


Corporate Bonds $7,000,000,000 
Mortgage Loans $9,600,000,000 
All Other Loans $3,100,000,000 





The total use of capital funds in 
1954 will probably be little, if any, FREDERICK W. PAGE 
below last year, but there will be a 
shift in the composition of the demand that is, into U. S. government, state, 
from the private to the public sector; and municipal issues. 
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In addition to borrowing some $3,- 
000,000,000 from social security ac- 
counts, the U. S. government will 
borrow some $5,500,000,000 from the 
general public this year. Since the 
Federal government will retire about 
$5,000,000,000 net of marketable debt 
in the first half of 1954, it will need to 
raise about $10,000,000,000 of new 
funds in the second half of this year 
if it is to keep its balances at a normal 
level. Thus, the U. S. Treasury will be 
a major competitor for investment 
funds during the balance of this year. 
The principal suppliers of funds to the 
Treasury will be the commercial banks 
and the Federal Reserve System. 

The source of capital funds in 1954 
from nonbanking sources is estimated 
to total $28,300,000,000, leaving a defi- 
ciency of $4,400,000,000 to be supplied 
by commercial banks, roughly the 
amount supplied by the banks to the 
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capital market last year. The principal 
sources of nonbanking funds will be 
individuals for $6,400,000,000; life 
insurance companies, $5,200,000,000; 
savings and loan associations, $3,- 
500,000,000; and U. S. government in- 
vestment funds, $3,000,000,000. 

It is to be noted that life insurance 
companies will provide approximately 
$5,200,000,000 or 18 per cent of the 
estimated $28,300,000,000 which will 
be available to the capital market this 
year from nonbanking sources. One 
should remember that U. S. life insur- 
ance companies owned more than 
$9,000,000,000 of U. S. government 
securities at the 1953 year-end, some 
portion of which they would not hesi- 
tate to sell to meet commitments or to 
take advantage of favorable invest- 
ment opportunities, when long-term 
Treasury 24s are above par. 

Thus, life insurance companies may 
be even larger sources of long-term 
capital funds for industry this year 
than I have indicated. It is no accident 
that the life insurance companies have 
been, and will continue to be, large 
reservoirs of the people’s savings and, 
hence, a major source of funds to the 
capital markets. This never completely- 
emptied reservoir of capital funds is 
the direct result of continuous selling 
efforts by thousands of insurance 
salesmen throughout United States 
and Canada. 


Rapid Decline in Bond Yields 


Although a source and use analysis, 
covering several years, is of some help 
in appraising the trend of long-term 
interest rates, it would have been of 
no help in anticipating the remarkably 
rapid decline in bond yields which oc- 
curred since the high levels reached 
last June. However, two other signals 
were significant. First was the politi- 
cal rumbling resulting from the decline 
well below par last summer of the new 
Treasury 34s of 1983-78 and interest 
rates above 4 per cent on new bond 
issues of good corporate borrowers. 
The second signal was the growing in- 
terest in new public offerings of public 
utility bonds, beginning last summer, 
by certain New England life insurance 
companies and by one of the large life 
insurance companies in New York 
City, indicating that their forward 
commitments were beginning to run 
off and their new investment opportu- 
nities in the direct placement field 
were declining. The alert investment 
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banker was not slow to recognize this. 

At the third Future-Market Forum 
last February, J. H. Jewell, Vice Pres- 
ident of Sales of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., estimated the electric util- 
ity industry kilowatthour-sales rate of 
growth at 7.38 per cent per year or 
103.8 per cent in ten years. He pre- 
dicted an increase in the value of util- 
ity plant of $34,400,000,000 in the next 
ten years. According to EEI estimates, 
total construction expenditures of the 
investor-owned electric utilities were 
only $16,000,000,000 during the past 
ten years. 


Estimates of Capital Financing 


Mr. Jewell thought it possible that. 
less than 30 per cent of the new funds 
can be furnished by retained earnings 
and depreciation, leaving more than 
$24,000,000,000 to be financed publicly 
in the next ten years by the electric 
utility industry. 

General Electric Co. has informed 
me that, according to its estimates, 
during the ten-year period, 1954 
through 1963, ‘“‘the investor-owned 
electric utilities in the United States 
will spend about $35,000,000,000 on 
new construction and that in order to 
finance this construction they will need 
approximately $25,000,000,000 in new 
capital, the remainder to be paid for 
out of depreciation and retained earn- 
ings.” General Electric commented 
that “this rate of new capital financing 
would be 50 per cent higher than the 
average rate for the five-year period, 
1949 through 1953, and about 90 per 
cent higher than the average rate for 
the eight postwar years, 1946 through 
1953.” 

A form of financing which does not 
show up in the usual compilations is 
the purchase-lease transaction. This 
involves the sale to an institutional in- 
vestor of land and certain approved 
types of buildings by the public utility 
and the simultaneous leasing of the 
sold property by the utility under a 
long-term net lease for an initial term 
of 25 to 30 years. Typically, the lessee 
has a series of renewal options cover- 
ing an additional period of 30 years at 
a much reduced rental. I believe it is 
true that many electric utilities for the 
past several years have concentrated 
their attention on adding production, 
transmission, and distribution facili- 
ties, and now find themselves deficient 
in general - office and division - office 
buildings,- service buildings, and the 
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like, which in some cases lend them- 
selves to a purchase-lease type of 
financing. 

It should be remembered that the 
electric utility must compete with 
other sectors of the economy for cap- 
ital funds. With indications of declines 
in held orders for telephones, telephone 
utilities may become less important 
contenders for new capital over the 
coming few years. The same should be 
true of industrial corporations and 
may be true of mortgage-loan bor- 
rowers. On the other hand, municipal- 
ities, public agencies, and the Federal 
government will seek large amounts of 
new money. 

Although life insurance comnanies 
have purchased approximately $1,- 
100,000,000 of public utility bonds dur- 
ing each of the last three years, such 
purchases were sharply lower than 
during the three preceding years, 
1948, 1949, 1950, when total gross 
purchases of public utility bonds were 
$2,000,000,000, $1,400,000,000 and $1,- 
600,000,000, respectively. Relatively, 
the decline was even more striking. 

As a percentage of total public util- 
itv bonds issued, life insurance com- 
pany public utility bond purchases de- 
creased successively from 75 per cent 
of the total in 1948 to 38 per cent in 
1953. However, there are indications 
that the downward trend is being 
reversed. 


Purchases Erratic 


Life insurance company purchases 
of public utility preferred stocks have 
been erratic, both as to dollar amount 
and as to percentage of total preferred 
stocks offered. Such purchases by life 
insurance companies amounted to only 
$38,000,000 or 20.5 per cent of the 
total offered in 1948. They jumped to 
$178,000,000 or 43 per cent in 1950, 
dropped sharply to $48,000,000 or 17 
per cent in 1951, but recovered to 
$94,000,000 or 26.5 per cent of the 
total offered in 1953. 

It is interesting to note the wide 
variation in holdings of public utility 
preferred stocks on December 31, 1953, 
by the largest U. S. life insurance 
companies. (See table on next page.) 


The preferred stocks of electric util- 
ities should be an outlet for a much 
higher percentage of life insurance 
funds because: 

1. Compared with bonds, they usu- 

ally provide a yield between 100 
and 125 basis points higher than 
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Total Assets 
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Public Utility Preferreds 








(Billions of Dollars) (Per Cent of Totai Assets) 


Metropolitan Life (largest) 

Prudential (2nd in size) 
Equitable Life (83rd in size) 
New York Life (4th in size) 
John Hancock (5th in size) 


the first mortgage bonds of the 
same company. 


bo 


. The yield after income taxes on a 
preferred stock to a life insur- 
ance company is approximately 
25 basis points higher than with 
a bond providing the same pre- 
tax income. 


If this is true, why don’t life insur- 
ance companies hold more public util- 
ity preferred stocks? In my opinion, 
this is due to the fact that: 

1. Life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada are re- 
quired to value all stocks at year- 
end market values for statement 
purposes; and 

2. The market action of public util- 
ity preferred stocks has been no- 
toriously poor since the record 
high prices reached in 1946. 


Why has the market action been so 

poor? I believe this reflects: 

1. The wide fluctuation in price 
which occurs in preferred stocks 
with any important change in 
the interest pattern because, un- 
like bonds, preferreds do not have 
a maturity date at par to cushion 
their decline; and 

2. The thin market for public utility 
preferred stocks. 


Why the Market Is Thin 


Why is the market for utility pre- 
ferred stocks so thin? This reflects: 

1. The fact that most utilities, par- 
ticularly in 1946 and 1947, were 
quick to refinance their pre- 
ferreds with very low dividend- 
rate preferreds. As a result of 
the subsequent increase in inter- 
est rates, which was quickly re- 
flected in lower preferred stock 
prices, both institutional and in- 
dividual investors have heavy un- 
realized (or in some cases real- 
ized) losses, based on cost. In 
other words, “the burned child 
dreads the fire.” 

2. Electric utility companies make 
little effort to make their pre. 
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ferreds attractive to the investor. 
The most glaringly unattractive 
feature in present-day preferred 
stocks is the call prices. The call 
prices, typically, are too low. Fur- 
thermore, the declining call-price 
pattern, borrowed from bond call 
features to which they are not 
remotely related, unnecessarily 
narrows the list of buyers when 
a new issue is offered and does 
much to destroy the secondary 
market after the issue is out- 
standing. 


Remedying the Situation 


What can be done to remedy the 
position of electric utility preferred 
stocks? I suggest that future issues of 
preferreds carry a fixed call price of 
not less than five points above the of- 
fered price. That is, a call price that 
does not decline. 

The life insurance industry has for 
some time been working with the reg- 
ulatory authorities on a valuation for- 
mula for damping the swings in asset 
value of all preferred stocks. If this 
effort is successful, it should widen the 
institutional market for public utility 
preferred stocks. 

Life insurance company purchases 
of public utility common stocks have 
been modest in amount. Following the 
qualification in 1951 of common stocks 
meeting certain tests as legal invest- 
ments for life insurance companies in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
York State, New York Life Insurance 
Co. became a purchaser of commons 
in that year. New York Life now owns 
more than $15,000,000 of public utility 
common stocks, representing abour 28 
per cent of our common stock port- 
folio. 


Investment Appetite Varies 


The investment appetite of different 
institutional investors often varies 
widely at a particular time. For exam- 
ple, New York Life did not have im- 
portant institutional competition in 
purchasing public utility preferred 
stocks last year, but this has not been 
equally true this year. 
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On the other hand, New York Life 
has not been interested in purchasing 
low-yielding corporate bonds for some 
time. During this same period pension 
funds have been avid buyers of such 
securities. Also, some of the New En- 
gland life insurance companies and one 
of the larger life insurance companies 
in New York City have bought moder- 
ate amounts of publicly offered lower 
yielding public utility bonds during 
the past year. 

Incidentally, the willingness of some 
life insurance companies to make for- 
ward commitments, that is, to agree to 
advance money from time to time on 
fixed terms over a period of years, be- 
came a fairly important factor since 
the end of World War II and first be- 
came important in financing natural- 
gas pipelines. More recently, the for- 
ward commitment method was used in 
financing such major electric projects 
as Electric Energy, Inc., and Ohio Val- 
ley Electric Corp., as well as the plant 
expansion programs of long - estab- 
lished electric utility and industrial 
corporations. Forward commitments of 
life insurance companies are still at a 
high level. 

The investment appetite of a par- 
ticular institutional investor changes 
radically from time to time. For exam- 
ple, during the years 1947, 1948, and 
1949 New York Life was the largest 
institutional buyer of public utility 
bonds in this country. This was, in 
large part, a switching operation from 
our large holding of U. S. government 
bonds bought during World War II. 
Our public utility bond purchases con- 
tinued at a high level in 1950 but de- 
clined rapidly to a low of $29,000,000 
in 1952 because better yields were ob- 
tainable on industrial obligations. 


New Yerk Life’s Purchases 


New York Life’s purchases of pub- 
lic utility preferred stocks were at a 
high level in 1949 and 1950, at much 
lower levels in 1951 and 1952, at record 
high levels last year, and are contin- 
uing at a high level. As previously 
stated, New York Life began purchas- 
ing common stocks in 1951 and has 
continued such purchases at a low but 
increasing rate since that year. 

The topics I have covered can be 
summarized in six points: 

1. Life insurance companies as a 
group have been declining in impor- 
tance as purchasers of public utility 
bonds. However, with the declining 
availability of satisfactory new indus- 
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trial loans and sooner or later a decline 
in mortgage lending, public utility 
bonds will probably be purchased in 
greater amounts by life insurance 
companies. 

2. Pension funds are becoming in- 
creasingly important as purchasers of 
public utility bonds. 

3. Life insurance companies as a 
group have been erratic purchasers of 
public utility preferreds. However, if 
more attractive call prices are pro- 
vided for new issues and if insurance 
companies are allowed to reduce the 
fluctuations in asset value of pre- 
ferreds by the regulatory authorities, 
life insurance companies should be- 
come much more important as pre- 
ferred-stock buyers. 

4. The income tax burden of life 
insurance companies will cause such 
companies to give increasing attention 
to the purchase of public utility pre- 
ferred stocks. 

5. Some life insurance companies, 
including New York Life, are purchas- 
ers of small amounts of public utility 
and other common stocks. I believe 
that the life insurance companies will 
became increasingly important pur- 
chasers of good common stocks when- 
ever they provide attractive yields as 
compared with other types of securi- 
ties. 


Future Interest Rates 

6. Future interest rates will move 
up as well as down depending on busi- 
ness conditions and employment in ac- 
cordance with President Eisenhower's 
flexible monetary policy. It will not be 
a one-way street as was the case dur- 
ing much of the Roosevelt and Truman 
Administrations. Under such a flexible 
monetary policy, one would be reckless 
to make an unqualified forecast of 
future long-term interest rates for any 
extended future period. However, for 
the balance of this year I would expect 
such rates to fluctuate above and below 
present levels within a fairly narrow 
range. Over the longer term I do not 
anticipate any great scarcity of invest- 
ment opportunities for institutional 
investors because of the huge sums 
that will be required to finance the 
further development and utilization of 
natural resources, to provide for the 
sharply expanding energy and other 
needs and desires of a growing popula- 
tion, and to provide an adequate de- 
fense. The rates at which funds will be 
borrowed will be influenced in an im- 
portant way by the Federal monetary 
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policy in effect at the time and can be 
expected to fluctuate from time to 
time. 


STATEMENT BY MR. DRISCOLL: 
DISCUSSION of the outlook for 
capital from the institutional 

common stockholders’ point of view 
seems to me an important assignment, 
because in the last four or five years 
professional common stockholders have 
become more numerous. You hear 
more about investment companies, 
pension funds, and trustees that buy 
common stocks. Life insurance com- 
panies are also now buying common 
stocks in greater amounts than ever 
before. It is probable that this trend 
towards institutional purchase of com- 
mon stocks will continue. 

The electric utility industry should 
realize that the men who handle this 
potential source of capital are pro- 
fessionals. They have the resources 
to analyze systematically the securities 
they purchase; and they carefully con- 
sider the relative values that are avail- 
able in each type of sec rity. There- 
fore, the electric utility industry 
ought to understand how the profes- 
sional common stock buyer thinks and 
what generally impels him to action. 

Before we get into that too far, I 
should like to make some general ob- 
servations about the supply of funds 
for common stock investment. Un- 
fortunately, there are no figures that 
I know of that are as accurate as those 
Mr. Martell gave on the source of 
bond funds. We can only guess at the 
amounts of equity capital available 
seeking investment. We do know, how- 
ever, that the supply of these funds 
has been increasing. For instance, in 
my own industry, investment com- 
panies, the increase has been ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 a year. I am 
told by those who have analyzed pen- 
sion funds that the increase of com- 
mon stock funds from pension funds 
has been about $500,000,000 a year. 
These are substantial sums, and yet 
they represent only part of the mar- 
ket. 


Attitude of Professional Investors 

It seems to me that as time goes on, 
professional investors will be inclined 
to put a greater percentage of their 
funds into common stocks. Very 
briefly and generally, that is based on 
three considerations. First of all, I 
think they all feel that to share in 
the growth of the country a common 
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stock is the most suitable investment. 
Secondly, many professional investors 
believe that, over the long run, the 
purchasing power of money will de- 
cline. They know there is no perfect 
hedge against such a decline but that 
a common stock is probably the best 
hedge available to them. And thirdly, 
the professional investor realizes that 
he can benefit from growth in the in- 
ternal value of a common stock through 
retention of earnings, and he wants 
to participate in that growth. 

It seems to me that institutional 
purchases of common stocks have been 
and will be made for these reasons. 
This suggests that the supply of funds 
for common stock investment will be 
available in an increasing amount. 


A Portfolio Manager’s Viewpoint 

The next question is, ‘How does the 
electric utility industry attract its 
share of that money?” To get at that 
problem, I would like to discuss how 
an investment manager selects securi- 
ties. First of all, I wish to disqualify 
myself as an electric utility expert. 
What I will try to do is to describe 
the everyday problems of a portfolio 
manager. 

A portfolio manager attempts to buy 
securities that will carry out an in- 
vestment policy. Such policies vary 
widely among institutions. He buys 
individual stocks because he thinks 
they are attractive at the price he has 
to pay and because he is convinced of 
the company’s ability to make profits 
and to pay dividends. He has made a 
study of the general investment char- 
acteristics of the company that en- 
ables him to set a price he is willing 
to pay for the company’s earning 
power. 

When a professional louks at earn- 
ings, he doesn’t think in terms of what 
is going to happen for the rest of 1954. 
He looks at earnings under a lot of 
different conditions. What is the most 
this company can earn? On the other 
hand, what is the least it might earn 
under conditions of recession? Thirdly, 
what is the average earning power of 
this company likely to be over a period 
of three to five years? Under all these 
conditions, what dividend payments 
will this company make? 

When he has made estimates of this 
type, he then must decide what he 
will pay for that earning power. Of 
course, any investor is willing to pay 
more for the earning power of a com- 
pany that has substantial growth than 
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for one that has no growth. So, he 
studies growth, and then he studies 
stability of earning power. If you had 
a company that was making $5 a share 
this year and you were pretty sure it 
would report a deficit of $2 a share 
next year, you wouldn’t pay much for 
this year’s $5 earning power because 
you wouldn’t have any sense of con- 
tinuity of earning power. So the pro- 
fessional has to study stability of 
earning power. 

Also he has to make an estimate of 
the risk of important change in the 
character of the business. When he 
has come to a conclusion about growth 
and stability of earning power and 
the risk involved, he can then apply 
a price-earnings ratio to his earnings 
estimate to determine high, low, and 
average values. 

When you do that for many securi- 
ties, industrials, rails, and utilities, 
some fairly obvious points come to 
mind. The range of fluctuation of 
earnings and dividends of utility com- 
panies generally is less than for indus- 
trials or rails. Normally, this relative 
stability of earnings and dividends 
would be reflected in more stable mar- 
ket action. As a result of this char- 
acteristic, a portfolio manager would 
not be a heavy buyer of utility stocks 
after severe decline in the stock mar- 
ket reflecting a major business reces- 
sion. He might then feel that the re- 
covery potential of industrials and 
rails was much greater than that of 
utilities. 

On the other hand, after a long 
period of boom when industrial and 
rail stocks looked fully priced on his 
analyses, he might be more likely to 
buy utility stocks, judging that he 
would lose less there in the event of 
a decline than he would in industrials 
or rails. The foregoing is of course 
an over-simplification that omits many 
other factors that the investment man- 
ager must consider. 


Flexibility of Industrial Stocks 


He must also recognize that man- 
agements of industrial companies gen- 
erally have more flexibility with re- 
spect to pricing policies. This ability 
to adjust prices and profit margins 
more rapidly than utility companies 
is an important characteristic that the 
investment manager has to recognize, 
especially in periods of rapidly chang- 
ing commodity prices. 

The recent action of the stock mar- 
ket presents a problem to the invest- 
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ment manager. After a sharp rise 
some industrials and raiis have been 
under pressure, and confusion exists 
as to the outlook for business and 
stock prices generally. Under these 
circumstances, the investment man- 
ager is likely to favor utility securi- 
ties. 

From this discussion, which is by no 
means conclusive, I hope I have shown 
that the portfolio manager judges 
utility stocks in relation to other in- 
vestment opportunities and that util- 
ity common stocks have to compete 
with other common stocks, as well as 
bonds, cash, and preferred stocks, for 
the investor manager’s attention. A 
portfolio manager exerts every effort 
to invest in securities that are rela- 
tively the most attractive on a long- 
term basis. He is not inclined to be 
sentimental, and you may find him 
selling the securities of your company 
if their market price tends to outrun 
his evaluation of your company’s pros- 
pects. 


Applying General Principles 

Now, think a little bit about these 
general principles and how they ap- 
ply to public utility common stocks. 
Any professional, when he has his 
staff analyze a utility security, wants 
a broad knowledge of the nature of 
the company’s business and of the 
economy of its service area. He wishes 
to study the service area carefully for 
clues to the company’s future growth. 
Then he attempts to analyze the sta- 
bility of earning power of the com- 
pany, the division of revenues among 
residential, industrial, and commercial 
loads, and the importance of agricul- 
ture, heavy industry, commerce, and 
other types of business. 

When he has done this, he makes a 
detailed analysis of the company’s 
record, including the rate of increase 
in customers, unit sales, and dollar 
revenues. Further than that, he ana- 
lyzes the degree of success in convert- 
ing physical growth into higher earn- 
ings and higher dividends on the 
common stock—almost every profes- 
sional investor regards that point as 
a test of management. It is true that 
the rate of return on electric utility 
stocks is regulated, but it does seem 
to the professional common stockholder 
that some of the physical growth that 
is recorded by your industry should 
trickle down to the benefit of the 
equity holder. More about that later. 

After he has made an analysis of 
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the company’s record, he investigates 
rates, competition, regulation, and the 
impact of taxes. That is part of what 
I call a measurement of the risk in the 
security. I should like to make it clear 
that I am thinking of the risk of im- 
portant change in the character of a 
company’s business. Most people, when 
they talk about risk, are thinking of 
the vulnerability of earnings to a 
change in the level of business activity. 
This is not what I mean by risk. I de- 
fine a risk as the probability of devia- 
tion in the actual market performance 
of the security analyzed from the per- 
formance indicated by the analysis of 
future earning power. 


Fourteen Risks 


The point here is that investment is 
an art; it is not a science. You have to 
allow for a margin of error. Every in- 
vestment manager knows that he will 
make mistakes, and, therefore, his 
common stock purchases are based on 
analyses which indicate the probability 
of long-term capital gain. 

To illustrate this point a little 
further, our Utility Department has 
prepared a list of 14 different kinds of 
risks that we find in various public 
utility stocks. Let me cite some of these 
risks to you: 

We think there is a risk to the com- 
mon stockholder if the company has a 
transit operation of importance to 
earnings. We also think there is a risk 
if there is a manufactured-gas depart- 
ment of importance to earnings. 

Obviously there is a risk when large 
Federal power projects are in competi- 
tion and there is a momentum from 
projects already started that concerns 
the equity investor. 

There is a risk in a company that 
has relatively high rates because it 
may be vulnerable to a decrease in 
profit margin from rate reduction or 
a rise in costs that cannot be offset. 
And I might point out that in discuss- 
ing high rates and high rate of return, 
which is another risk, investors are 
very much aware of the difference in 
attitude of state regulatory bodies 
throughout the country. We think that 
paricularly lenient regulation repre- 
sents a risk that there may be a change 
of government resulting in harsher 
treatment. We are apt to prefer en- 
lightened or fair regulation rather 
than lenient regulation. 

I am always asked how I interpret 
the term “fair regulation.” Rather 
than attempting to define it in two or 
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three words, I hope the meaning of 
“fair” is clear from the total com- 
ments that I have made about the in- 
dustry rather than from any one or 
two sentences. “Fair regulation,” to 
the professional investor, would cer- 
tainly demand long-term recognition of 
the rights of common stockholders to 
share tangibly in the electric indus- 
try’s physical growth. 

We think there is a risk in a com- 
pany that has insufficient dividend cov- 
erage. Of course, everybody asks us, 
“What is a recommended percentage 
pay out of earnings for an electric 
utility company?” We don’t like to 
answer the question. We try hard not 
to. But just to give a range to shoot at, 
we think that an electric company 
should pay out 70 to 80 per cent of its 
earnings. Obviously, the funds that 
the industry requires for expansion are 
so large that they can’t be provided 
internally. If the company pays much 
more than 80 per cent of its earnings, 
the investor begins to question whether 
or not the company can maintain the 
dividend under adverse conditions, so 
that the company gets no benefit from 
the higher percentage. If it pays less 
than 70 per cent, the company will 
probably have to do its common fi- 
nancing at too low a price. 


Unbalanced Capitalization 

Going on with these risks, we find 
that an unbalanced capitalization im- 
pairing flexibility in financing is a risk. 
I don’t have to remind anyone of the 
situation in the money market last 
year. Current refundings demonstrate 
the high interest costs experienced by 
companies that had to finance with 
bonds during the period of money 
stringency. For electric companies, we 
generally favor 65 to 70 per cent debt 
and preferred stock and 30 to 35 per 
cent common stock. 

On this general subject of risks, the 
flexible financial policy of the govern- 
ment with respect to money rates 
bothers us as common stockholders 
from time to time. It seems to us that 
the demand for capital is high. While 
funds are available at the moment at 
a low interest rate, things could hap- 
pen to the economy that might change 
that situation very rapidly, for in- 
stance, becoming more heavily involved 
in Indo-China. There is a risk involved 
in that situation at the moment. 

We think there are risks involved 
when large amounts of convertible se- 
curities are outstanding, when earn- 
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ings are subject to material change 
through variations in hydro-genera- 
tion, when there is dependence upon 
one or two crops or industrial custom- 
ers, when there exists a poor history of 
relations with regulatory authorities, 
public or labor, when a stock has poor 
marketability, and, finally, when ser- 
vice area is subject to drought, flood 
or windstorm. 


Outlook for Common Stocks 

I discuss these and emphasize them 
largely because I want to stress that 
there is a risk to owning common 
stock, and, to offset the risk, the com- 
mon stockholder demands some oppor- 
tunity to benefit from the growth that 
occurs in the industry. 

I should like to summarize by pre- 
senting our picture of the present out- 
look for electric light and power com- 
mon stocks. We think earnings trends 
generally are favorable. The money 
market is receptive to new financing. 
Utilities are operating in an atmos- 
phere of greater confidence with re- 
spect to regulation than for quite 
some time in the past. We see no im- 
mediate prospect of great commodity 
price inflation, which we think is favor- 
able to the industry. The only problem 
we see is that the market prices of 
utility stocks, in our judgment, to an 
important extent reflect the favorable 
outlook. A somewhat superficial indi- 
cation of this is found in the fact that 
returns on utility stocks today are less 
attractive in relation to the rest of 
the market than they have been during 
most of the past two or three years. 


STATEMENT BY MR. SCHLOSSER: 
ENERALLY stated, I think that 
JF our best intelligence and best 
analysis as to the present-day outlook 
for capital markets are favorable, and 
I am inclined to concur generally with 
the views that my colleagues have ex- 
pressed. So far as the money market 
is concerned (the bond market, the 
likely trend of interest rates) we see 
the likelihood of little change in pres- 
ent levels, either up or down. Such 
markets are seldom static in a free 
economy, and it is normal and proper 
that there should be some modest fluc- 
tuation. As best we can analyze it, we 
think that the supplies of investment 
capital likely to be available, at least 
during the remainder of this year, to 
the public utility industry and to other 
industry, and to local government 
revenue ventures, are likely to be in 
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reasonably good balance with the de- 
mand for such investment capital. 

We think the bond market is on a 
favorable level so far as money costs 
are concerned. We know of no reason 
why public utilities or other industries 
having current need for such funds 
should hesitate to enter those markets 
contemporaneously. 

We think we are enjoying an excep- 
tionally good preferred market, as the 
market for preferred stock custom- 
arily goes. It is probably the least pre- 
dictable and the most highly sensitive 
of all capital markets. Those of us 
who have been around for a little 
while are well aware of the fact that 
it may very well be here today and 
gone tomorrow, although in our view 
it is likely to represent a better mar- 
ket in the future than some in past 
history. Among other reasons, the 
market is broader today than it was 
in some prior periods by reason of 
changes in investment laws and other 
things that have brought substantial 
additional funds into that type of 
investment. 

In our view, the stock market speaks 
for itself. It is at or near historically 
high level. Nobody but an unrecon- 
structed cynic, in my view, could doubt 
that equity capital for public utilities 
is definitely, at today’s level of the 
market, not only in ample supply but 
at very attractive rates for risk capi- 
tal. 


Markets Are Favorable 

So, measured by the three prin- 
cipal markets for the issue of public 
utility securities, we think they are 
all highly favorable to the continua- 
tion of your construction programs 
and for financing in the normal course 
of business. We think it would repre- 
sent good policy and sound policy, as 
and when you have need for money, to 
proceed to raise the kind of money 
that your individual capital structures 
at that time suggest as being appro- 
priate. 

That, of course, does not mean that 
markets are continuously favorable 
from day to day, and always the most 
favorable. Even in the very favorable 
markets we do have periods of upset 
and we do have periods of passing con- 
gestion. At the present time, I regret. 
to say, we have a period of congestion 
in the bond market made up largely of 
undigested public utility securities. 
We don’t think it is anything funda- 
mental. We think that momentarily 
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the supply, perhaps, has gotten a 
little bit out of line with the imme- 
diate demand. We think that under- 
writers, perhaps including ourselves, 
have become temporarily a little bit 
too sanguine, and we will be very 
promptly and effectively cured of those 
mistakes. That is a characteristic of 
our business. We cure our mistakes, 
of necessity, quickly. 

Summarizing that point of view, if 
I were running a public utility busi- 
ness and were expanding and had new 
capital requirements, I would proceed 
to raise them as I could digest the 
capital. And I would not speculate on 
future markets because present mar- 
kets, in my view, are favorable for all 
major classes of capital. 


Strong Equities 

I think that the present is a good 
time for the public utility industry 
to strengthen and maintain a strong 
equity position. I think that for sev- 
eral reasons. Historically, it has al- 
ways proved to be true that periods 
of great prosperity and periods of 
free supply in the capital markets 
are good times in which to put one’s 
house in order financially and to make 
it as nearly impregnable as possible 
to the uncertainties of the future. 
Inevitably following this period there 
will come a day when economic condi- 
tions will not be as sanguine as those 
which we presently enjoy. 

I know there is not unanimity of 
opinion among all financial analysts 
and others about strong equities, and 
I can only present my own point of 
view. There is, of course, a great 
temptation under existing tax laws to 
try to avail oneself, to the fullest, of 
the leverage advantages and the tax 
cushion of borrowed money as against 
permanent equity capital. You can do 
the arithmetic as well or better than 
I. The figures, at their face values, are 
somewhat startling, but they should 
not be taken too literally, I think. 

Sound policy and sound manage- 
ment are inescapably linked with the 
maintenance of a continuingly strong 
and sound financial position. There is 
also the point, sometimes overlooked 
in casual analysis, that a very basic 
ingredient of good credit is a strong 
equity. It is much easier to deterior- 
ate, if not destroy, good credit than it 
is to build it up. There is the further 
important point that the investment 
rank, acceptability, and price level of 
your junior securities, preferred and 
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common stocks, will be directly af- 
fected by the quality and strength of 
your bond credit standing. 

So, we strongly recommend this as 
being a good time in which to build 
up and to maintain strong equities, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that equity 
capital can be commanded today on 
such favorable terms. 


High Selectivity 

I am sure you could not have failed 
to recognize, after listening to Mr. 
Driscoll, that at least professional in- 
vestors—and they are growing in 
number and in importance—and to a 
lesser extent smaller investors, are 
practicing today that which is tradi- 
tional in a period in which the econ- 
omy may be going through a transi- 
tion to, let us say, a more intensely 
competitive level. That is the grow- 
ing tendency, the growing policy, to 
be highly selective and highly dis- 
criminating in making risk invest- 
ments. We know from our experi- 
ence that that applies no less to the 
habits of investors toward public 
utility equities than it does toward 
other types of securities and will un- 
doubtedly continue for some time. It 
has been going on progressively for 
some time. 

In utilities, Mr. Driscoll has sum- 
marized points that his firm endeavors 
to examine with great care. But, 
broadly stated, I think the thing to 
bear in mind is the fact that even the 
most conservative investor who looks 
to good utility equities for long-term 
dependable income has in the back of 
his head, decided that he wants to buy 
something more than a good annuity. 
Growth is a great magnet to attract 
investment capital, and it is one of the 
reasons why investment capital has 
been attracted to the public utility 
industry in such very large volume 
over this postwar period and con- 
tinues to be so attracted. 

But, investors are essentially cold- 
nosed, realistic people, and when we 
talk in terms of the attraction of 
growth, we mean, of necessity, some- 
thing more than merely the romance 
of growth. We mean also the growth 
of earnings that are either paid out or 
plowed back in appropriate propor- 
tions and represent an increment and 
a potential capital gain of some sort. 


Continuous Competition 


There is no use blinding oneself to 
the fact that the public utility indus- 
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try is continuously in competition with 
all other industries and some powerful 
governmental tax-exempt units show- 
ing very handsome yields whenever 
they seek capital, and that the public 
utilities are going to be judged in 
comparison, and strictly on a compara- 
tive basis, with other industries and 
government units. Inevitably funds 
will flow in the greatest volume and 
with the greatest confidence in the 
directions that promise the most satis- 
factory rewards. 

Now, I would not presume to at- 
tempt to tell informed utility manage- 
ment, nor would I attempt to presume 
to tell public officials, about their statu- 
tory duties in respect to what consti- 
tutes fair and attractive earnings to 
a public utility company to enable it 
to compete advantageously for capital. 
Those are your problems and those 
of your regulatory bodies singularly 
rather than of the investment banking 
industry. But the fact remains that 
you must not only maintain earnings 
but also a promise of a continued 
growth in earnings comparable to that 
which your competitors can present in 
the open market, if you wish your 
share of available investment funds on 
terms that are relatively as attractive 
as they are made available to competi- 
tive industries. 


Promoting Securities 

I want to go over briefly some things 
public utilities can do to promote the 
popularity of their securities. I think 
that management in the public utility 
industry has been exceptionally alert 
and effective in what it has been doing 
and continues to do. I think it ranks 
among the highest in corporation 
management in the completeness with 
which it reports information about its 
affairs, the frankness with which it is 
prepared at all times to answer legiti- 
mate inquiries, and the manner in 
which is has taxed its personal time 
and facilities to make itself available 
to investment communities, at forums 
and before analyst societies and the 
like, to keep the professional public 
informed concerning industry affairs. 
I think utility management has done 
not only a good job but a job that is 
going to pay dividends for many years 
to come. 

In the flotation of new capital offer- 
ings and especially of equity offerings, 
I think the practice of availing your- 
selves of facilities through the invest- 
ment banker of your choice to organ- 
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ize meetings and other methods of 
education, and to disseminate perti- 
nent material to the investing public, 
has contributed toward the favorable 
reception your securities more often 
than not have commanded and the 
levels at which they have continued to 
sell. 

There are some things in which I 
think you have been perhaps short- 
sighted by your own choice or by the 
pressure of regulation. I recommend 
particularly that you consider care- 
fully the remarks Mr. Martell made 
about call prices on preferred stocks. 
I do not mean by that to offer an 
unqualified endorsement of the for- 
mula he suggested. I don’t pretend to 
know, at least off the top of my head, 
whether that is the magic formula 
that will satisfy the most people or 
not. 

But I do think that the public utility 
industry, for one reason or another, 
has been a little shortsighted in the 
degree to which it has attempted to 
“skin the cat” in the call prices it has 
attached to the securities offered to 
institutions and other investors gen- 
erally. I won’t say it has been con- 
sciously unfair, but I think it has been 
unfair and that you have been pre- 
sented with an unnecessary hurdle to 
a broader reception and a _ broader 
market for some classes of securities 
that you want to sell. 

In degree, I think I might make the 
same kind of comments about the 
rather skinny call prices you are cus- 
tomarily in the habit of attaching to 
your bond issues. I think that you 
would make money by using a pencil 
not quite as sharply when you compute 
your proposed call schedules. 

I suppose no investment banker sit- 
ting on this forum would be con- 
sidered wholly frank unless he had 
something to say about that hardy 
perennial of your industry and ours, 
competitive bidding. It is not my in- 
tention to belabor the subject nor to 
burden you with a lot of theory or 
violently partisan argument. Quite on 
the contrary, I personally hope very 
earnestly that we are entering an era 
in which that too much debated topic 
may be treated with somewhat more 
light and a little less heat, a little 
more intelligence and perhaps a little 
less ideology. 

We have no quarrel with competi- 
tive bidding as one of the means 
appropriate in some circumstances 
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for the favorable sale of some 
types of public utility securities. We 
are realists, and we know that competi- 
tive bidding as a mechanism is prob- 
ably here to stay in one degree or 
another for the predictable future, and 
that is all right with us. 


Two Things Wrong 

What we think has been wrong in 
the past, and what we think is wrong 
in some substantial measure today, 
really consists of two things. First, we 
think that compulsory competitive 
bidding is a kind of straitjacket; and 
we do not see virtue in any kind of a 
straitjacket. Secondly, we think that 
to the degree—I say this advisedly 
and hope nobody will take offense— 
that some public utility managements 
may have pursued a practice of auto- 
matically putting their securities up 
for competitive bidding for conve- 
nience or to shirk the responsibility 
of making a management decision 
themselves, they are ill-advised in do- 
ing so. 

We regard competitive bidding, as 
a practice, as being merely one of 
numerous ways that are open to any 
independent management to raise 
capital. We think it is probably the 
duty of management, in contemplating 
a capital flotation, to look at that 
means as well as the various other 
means that are available to it, and 
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make an independent determination as 
part of its management function as to 
that method which at the time seems 
best suited to both the immediate and 
the long-term policy objectives of the 
corporation. 

We think that regulatory bodies 
have a duty to recognize that manage- 
ment does have that responsibility. We 
think that when management demon- 
strates diligence to its regulatory body 
in arriving at a business decision upon 
an informed basis, it ought to have a 
right of choice precisely as it is cus- 
tomarily granted that kind of right in 
connection with the other major as- 
pects of the conduct of a public utility 
business—building power plants, pub- 
lic relations, and all of the other as- 
sorted things with which management 
is charged as part of its duty. 

We think all of you who have had 
experience over the postwar years in 
the issuance and sale of securities 
know perfectly well that no one 
method of issuance, least of all, in our 
opinion, competitive bidding, has a 
monopoly on virtue. We recommend 
that you use your own judgment. We 
recommend that you seek expert ad- 
vice, if you think you lack expert 
judgment, and then make up your own 
minds and proceed to use that method 
which, in the circumstances, seems 
best suited. You will find co-operation 
and not criticism from investment 
bankers. 


Companies Urged to Order Jubilee Materials Early 


SAMPLE packet of Light’s Dia- 

mond Jubilee materials was re- 
cently distributed to companies par- 
ticipating in the Jubilee. Included in 
the packet were stickers, pass-out 
literature, a brochure picturing Ju- 
bilee photograph sets, a streamer, a 
copy of “The Genie in the Amber 
Box,” and a catalog listing all Jubilee 
materials prepared before June 1. 

The handsome Jubilee medallion was 
also included, along with the scripts 
of two television spots and a synopsis 
of the Jubilee film, “The Eager Minds.” 
The film is now in its final production 
stages and will be completed on Au- 
gust 1. Processing of the spots will 
begin about that date. 

A special showing of the “rough 
cut” of the film, with the commentary 
and music “interlocked” to it, was 
given the Program Committee two 


weeks ago. Committee members were 
enthusiastic about it, feeling that the 
picture would be effective not only in 
the promotion of electrical living but 
also for the promotion of careers in 
the electrical industry. 

The letter accompanying the packet 
urged that Jubilee materials be 
ordered as soon as possible. There are 
two reasons for this in the case of 
the film. Production schedules are 
tight at the movie laboratory, and 
orders must be in by August 1 to in- 
sure August delivery. Also, orders 
placed before this date will benefit 
from a quantity discount made pos- 
sible by the processing of a large num- 
ber of prints at one time. 

The letter pointed out that only a 
few weeks remain until the climax of 
the Jubilee on October 21. So, to make 
the fullest use of all Jubilee materials, 
they should be obtained quickly. 
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HE electric industry is of first 
importance to our economy and 
to our national defense. It has 
immeasurably improved our standard 
of living, and it has made life easier 
by removing many burdens from 
men’s and women’s backs. I rejoice 
with the industry in celebrating the 
75th anniversary of Thomas Edison’s 
invention of the electric light bulb. 
By nature, the electric utility in- 
dustry is a public calling. It needs spe- 
cial governmental privileges, grants, 
and immunities, and requires regula- 
tion by governmental authority in the 
protection of the whole public interest. 
By law, electricity is for sale in Atlan- 
tic City by one and only one business 
institution. That would be an intoler- 
able situation for most businesses— 
the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker—but it is altogether 
sound for the electric utility business, 
provided, of course, that such busi- 
ness is not given the complete freedom 
of decision so necessary to the proper 
functioning of our competitive system, 
but instead is subject to adequate 
regulation by the people through their 
constituted governments. The Federal 
and State governments have provided 
the means of doing this regulatory job. 


Still Must Think Out Answers 

With all the technological advance- 
ments in the electric utility field, how- 
ever, we have not reached the stage 
where all we have to do is push a but- 
ton to get the correct answers to our 
regulatory problems. In this legal- 
economic-social area, we still have to 
search for the angwers the hard way, 
by thinking them out—aided and as- 
sisted, but not always expedited—by 
debate. 

The early attempts in this country 
to regulate utility rates was through 
direct action by legislatures. Many 
statutes were enacted after the war 
between the states, fixing railroad 
rates, generally on the basis of so 
much per passenger mile. Regulation 
through the franchise was also tried, 
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but this method, while still used occa- 
sionally, did not provide the means of 
obtaining the desired result. 

From a small beginning in the last 
half of the Eighteenth Century, there 
developed, particularly during the first 
25 years or so in the current century, 
the commission form of regulation. 
When I think of the size of your 
industry—with total assets of some 
$25,000,000,000, and when I ponder 
the complex regulatory problems in 
this complicated economic age, I have 
no difficulty in concluding that rate 
regulation by the direct legislative 
process or by the inflexible franchise 
has no place in the modern scheme of 
things. The task calls for specializa- 
tion. It calls for an impartial agency, 
adequately staffed by experts, which 
is the theory, perhaps not always real- 
ized in practice, of our modern public 
utility commission. 


Aims and Responsibilities 


One of the primary aims of utility 
management is to secure what it con- 
siders to be adequate revenues; one of 
the main responsibilities of commis- 
sions is to see that the rates according 
to which the revenues are collected are 
just and reasonable. Unjust, unrea- 
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sonable and unduly discriminatory 
rates are generally prohibited by law. 
In the field of rate making one would 
not expect the views of the utility, the 
consumer, and the regulatory commis- 
sion exactly to coincide. As a matter 
of fact, in this field we frequently find 
wide differences of opinion, not only 
as to the rates themselves, but also as 
to the standards to be employed in 
determining them. 

In my opinion, standards for deter- 
mining the level of rates for utility 
service are absolutely necessary if a 
competent regulatory job is to be done. 
This would now seem a truism, but it 
has not always been so. 

Two years before Edison invented 
the electric light bulb, the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed 
down a decision, which, I believe, was 
the first one in the field of public util- 
ity rate regulation. In Munn v. Illinois 
94 U. S. 113 (1877), the Court held 
that rate-making was entirely a legis- 
lative process which was not review- 
able by the courts. I am sure that all 
electric industry leaders have heard 
many times the oft-quoted statement 
of the court in that case, ‘For protec- 
tion against abuses by legislatures the 
people must resort to the polls, not the 
courts.” 


Munn Case Decision Reversed 


By degrees, however, the Supreme 
Court departed from this holding that 
no standards of rate-making were re- 
quired as a constitutional test of rea- 
sonableness. Finally, in 1898, the Court 
effectively reversed its holding in the 
Munn case and held that rates must be 
fixed so as to yield a fair return on the 
fair value of the properties used and 
useful in the public service.! Thus in 
1898 a judicial standard—fair-value 
rate base—emerged. I would like to 
emphasize that this was a judicial as 
distinguished from a legislative stand- 
ard. It was based upon legal, rather 
than economic or social, reasoning. It 





1 Smyth v. Ames 169 U. S. 466. 
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was rooted deeply, by analogy, in the 
law of eminent domain. 

The fair value principle was tried 
for close to 40 years. But during this 
period it was far from free of criti- 
cism. In the 1920’s, when regulation 
by commissions had become wide- 
spread, it came under a heavy barrage 
of attack. The Supreme Court itself, 
beginning in 1923, when it decided the 
Southwestern Bell case? was divided 
on the question as to whether the fair- 
value base was a constitutional re- 
quirement. 

The Committee on Progress in Pub- 
lic Utility Regulation of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners in 1941 said, ‘‘The en- 
tire (fair-value) procedure has been 
criticized more than it has been de- 
fended.” 


The Rate Base 


Those parts of the Federal Power 
Act which give the Federal Power 
Commission jurisdiction over whole- 
sale interstate rates of electric utili- 
ties became law in 1935. The Natural 
Gas Act, which is also administered by 
the Commission, was enacted in 1938. 
These acts, which are practically the 
same as to rate-making standards, do 
not require rates to be fixed with ref- 
erence to a fair-value rate base. In the 
leading case of Federal Power Com- 
mission v. Hope Natural Gas Com- 
pany, 320 U.S. 59, decided in January 
1944, the Supreme Court held that the 
fair-value rate base was no longer re- 
quired as a matter of constitutional 
law. 

Since the decision in the Hope case, 
regulatory commissions have shown 
by a great preponderance of opinion 
that they favor the investment (some- 
times called the “prudent investment,” 
“net investment,” or “original cost’’) 
rate base. It is true that some state 
commissions which have attempted to 
use the investment base have been 
enjoined by the courts on local statu- 
tory grounds. These decisions were 
based on statutory law, however, and 
not constitutional requirements. 

A study now in progress by the 
Federal Power Commission indicates 
that the investment method of evalu- 
ating utility facilities to determine the 
rate base is used by about 32 out of 
49 commissions responding to a ques- 





2 Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Ser- 
viee Commission 262 U. S. 276. 

? National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
——, 53rd Annual Proceedings (1941), 
p. 0 
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tionnaire. In addition, some of the 
commissions which purport to use the 
fair-value base appear to treat fair 
value as synonymous with investment, 
and a few others make only a rela- 
tively minor adjustment to cost figures 
in reaching the’ value base. I believe 
it can reasonably be said, therefore, 
that in the last decade the investment 
rate base has greatly predominated in 
the determination of just and reason- 
able rates for public utility service. It 
might be noted that this, generally 
speaking, has been a period of high 
prices when fair value would quite 
naturally be expected to exceed net 
investment. 

Thus we have had a reasonable test 
of the investment principle. What has 
that test shown? 

First, the electric utility industry 
has enjoyed its greatest expansion 
during this period. Thus, at the end of 
1943, utility plant of all Class A and 
Class B companies stood at $14,800,- 
000,000; at the end of 1952, the last 
year for which we have the figures, 
such utility plant amounted to $25,- 
700,000,000. 


Revenues, Dividends Increased 


Operating revenues of electric util- 
ities increased from $3,400,000,000 to 
$6,500,000,000 during the same period. 

Common stock dividends increased 
from $285,000,000 in 1943 to $595,- 
000,000 in 1952. Surplus increased in 
this period from $1,000,000,000 to 
$2,100,000,000. 

The natural gas industry likewise 
enjoyed unprecedented expansion from 
1943 to 1952. During this period the 
Federal Power Commission issued cer- 
tificates of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing approximately 
55,000 miles of pipe lines and 4,000,- 
000 hp of compressor station capacity. 
According to Gas Facts, a publication 
of the American Gas Association, nat- 
ural gas revenues of utilities in 1943 
amounted to $623,000,000, whereas in 
1952 they amounted to $1,900,000,000. 

The growth of the natural gas pipe 
line business has been phenomenal in 
the last decade. It is common knowl- 
edge that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion uses the net investment rate base 
in its regulation of the rates of nat- 
ural gas companies subject to its juris- 
diction. In the recent decision in the 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Com- 
pany case, the Commission allowed the 
commodity value of gas produced by 
the company in lieu of cost of produc- 
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tion. The Commission was careful to 
point out that this decision related to 
a problem peculiar to the production 
of a natural resource, and it strongly 
affirmed its position that the net in- 
vestment base was altogether appro- 
priate for normal public utility prop- 
erties. 

In the five-year period ended on 
December 31, 1953, the total new cor- 
porate financing in the United States 
amounted to $31,700,000,000 accord- 
ing to the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Utilities accounted for 
$14,600,000,000 or 46 per cent of the 
total. This is a splendid showing. It 
shows what we know to be a fact, that 
there has been no dearth of capital to 
finance the great expansion in utility 
facilities and services during this 
period. 

Thus the record of the electric utii- 
ity, and the natural gas pipe line busi- 
ness as well, has been an excellent one 
in the last decade or so. It was during 
this period that the investment rate 
base had its greatest recognition in 
actual practice. Its use in this period 
was widespread. The method has had 
an adequate test in a period of rather 
severe inflation. During this period 
electric utilities have prospered and 
their rates have been remarkably firm 
even under great inflationary pres- 
sures. In my opinion, the record shows 
that the investment rate base method 
has worked well. 


Rates Standard Required 


Accordingly, I come to these conclu- 
sions: (1) A reasonable standard for 
the determination of just and reason- 
able rates for utility service is re- 
quired for the protection of the utility, 
its investors, its consumers, and the 
public generally, and (2) The most 
appropriate standard at this stage of 
the development of the regulatory art 
is a fair return on the net investment 
in properties used and useful in the 
public service, plus required working 
capital. 

The second element in the rate 
standard is fair rate of return. The 
Federal Power Commission, in spite 
of many statements to the contrary, 
does not have a set rate of return. It 
considers all the relevant facts before 
reaching a conclusion in a given case. 

Of course, students of regulation do 
not expect to find a wide band of rates 
of return allowed the large electric 
and gas utilities. In our recent natural 
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vas cases the rate of return we have 
found reasonable has ranged from 514 
per cent to 64% per cent. Because of 
the similarities of business, growth, 
and financing among these companies, 
I would not expect to find such differ- 
ences in the financial facts and eco- 
nomic situations as would call for very 
wide variations. To reiterate, however, 
the Commission does not have a stand- 
ard percentage as the fair rate of re- 
turn in all cases, but makes its findings 
from the facts of record. In addition 
we must expect the rate of return toe 
change with changes in financial and 
economic conditions. 

The Commission has been criticized 
for allegedly paying too much atten- 
tion to the cost of money in arriving 
at a fair rate of return. Cost of money, 
while not the exclusive measure of the 
rate of return, is certainly a necessary 
ingredient thereof. Obviously, no util- 
ity could prosper if it is not permitted 
to earn its reasonable cost of capital 
including fair amounts for the com- 
mon equity. 

There is nothing novel in emphasiz- 
ing cost of capital in fixing the rate 
of return. This is made clear in a 1953 
report of a committee of the Public 
Utility Section of the American Bar 
Association in which it is stated that 
“the cost of money continued to be a 
major factor in fixing rates of re- 
tHOM.o\2.5°° 

The rate of return is necessarily a 
judgment determination; the cost of 
money is not an exclusive test, but it 
must necessarily be considered in ex- 
ercising judgment. 

It is interesting to note the remark- 
able stability in electric utility income 
in the decade from 1943 to 1952. Ex- 
pressed as a percentage of net invest- 
ment, utility operating income of Class 
A and Class B companies amounted to 
5.9 per cent in 1943, reached a high of 
6.9 per cent in 1945 and 1946 and a 
low of 5.6 per cent in 1951. In the five 
years from 1948 to 1952, the percent- 
age returns were: 6 per cent, 6.2 per 
cent, 6 per cent, 5.6 per cent, and 5.8 
per cent respectively. 

It is also interesting to note the 
earnings on common equity (common 
stock and surplus). For the years 1948 
to 1952 respectively they were as fol- 
lows: 9.9 per cent, 10.6 per cent, 10.6 
per cent, 9.5 per cent, and 10.2 per 
cent. These earnings were not only 


5 Report of the Standing Committee to Survey 
and Report as to Developments During the Year 
in the Field of Public Utility Law 1963, p. x. 
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stable, but also were, I believe, at a 
reasonable level. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
limited jurisdiction over the security 
issues of electric utilities engaged in 
interstate commerce. The Commis- 
sion’s authority does not extend to a 
“utility organized and operating in a 
State under the laws of which its 
security issues are regulated by a 
State commission.” 

The Commission has a competitive 
rule with respect to security issues. It 
grants exemption from this rule only 
upon a genuine showing of good cause. 
I believe the rule has worked well. 

In the last year it has come to the 
Commission’s attention, that in cer- 
tain negotiated sales, indentures re- 
strict refunding for an unreasonable 
period or prohibit refunding unless 
the interest rate on the refunding 
issue is as high as the rate on the 
issue to be refunded. I believe these 
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provisions are inimical to the public 
interest, and should not be approved. 
As far as I can learn, they are not 
included in indentures of securities 
sold under competitive bidding. 

We have seen substantial changes 
in interest rates in the last year. 
Under these conditions it seems to tne 
that the best way to secure a fair 
price for debt securities is through the 
competitive bidding procedure. 

The electric utility industry as a 
whole is in a strong financial condi- 
tion. It is doing a good job of render- 
ing adequate service at what appears, 
again on the whole, to be reasonable 
rates. I am sure I speak for all regu- 
lators when I say we will do our ut- 
most to keep it that way. 

I congratulate the electric industry 
on its 75th birthday. I wish it, in the 
language of my calling, many happy 
years of adequate service at reasonable 
rates. 


People Organized and in Action 


(Continued from page 208) 


area in preference to the other sec- 
tions of the nation? 

Any member of the Congress who 
continues to vote TVA funds—with- 
out providing that TVA pay its own 
way, pay taxes just like other utili- 
ties, and a reasonable rate of interest 
to the government for the funds actu- 
ally devoted to the power business— 
is driving a nail in the industrial 
coffin of his own state. 

You ask, “Will Arkansas’ progress 
keep up? Will these efforts slow 
down? Don’t your people get tired, 
promise to do lots of things and then 
fall down on them?” 

We don’t know for sure. But it 
mainly depends upon our leadership. 
It’s just a matter of inspiring top 
management. 

This is a job you have to do your- 
selves; you can’t send an assistant; 
you can’t hire it done. You have to 
make up your mind that your busi- 
ness cannot be any more prosperous 
than the territory you serve. Your 
revenues will be measured by the 
prosperity of your customers. You 
build your people, and the people will 
build your business. 

I am reminded of a story of Thomas 
Jefferson. He wrote his own epitaph 
and gave it to his daughter, Martha 
Randolph, just two days before his 


death. He said he did not want one 
word changed. 

The epitaph reads: ‘Here is buried 
Thomas Jefferson, Author of The 
Declaration of Independence, Author 
of the Virginia Statute for Religious 
Freedom, and the Father of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia.” 

Jefferson had been a member of 
Congress, Governor of his state, min- 
ister to France, Secretary of State, 
and Vice President and President of 
his country. He did not mention any 
of these honors and he told his daugh- 
ter why. Here is what he said: “The 
things in this epitaph are the things 
I did for the people. The other things 
not mentioned are the things my 
people did for me.” 

I have tried in my simple and hum- 
ble way to challenge the high citizen- 
ship and the deep patriotism of the 
electric industry. The people of 
America look up to it. They have 
great faith in it. They have a right 
to expect much from it. 

The electric industry is the greatest 
industry in this nation. In it are the 
natural dreamers and builders and 
leaders of the country. As they think 
and go and grow, and as they have 
vision and faith and courage, they 
will light the pathway of civilization 
for a thousand years to come. 








Industrial Relations Conference Program 


Fred R. Rauch 


Vice President, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, and 
Chairman, EEI Industrial Relations Committee 


HE Eighth Round-Table Confer- 

ence of the EEI Industrial Rela- 

tions Committee will be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, IIl., on 
September 27-29, inclusive. The pro- 
gram, drawn up by Chairman D. A. 
Bartlett of Western Massachusetts 
Electric Co. and his subcommittee, has 
been patterned after those of previous 
conferences and is perhaps more com- 
prehensive, with the introduction of 
a new idea in role playing. The steady 
growth in attendance at the confer- 
ence during past years indicates that 
at least 250 industrial relations and 
operating executives will attend. 


Luncheon Speakers 

A prominent utility executive will 
speak at the first luncheon meeting 
on Monday, September 27. He will 
talk on “Light’s Diamond Jubilee.” 
Since people are the general theme of 
this conference, in addition to dis- 
cussing the technical and economic 
problems of the industry in the past 
and future, he will also discuss the 
part played by people in solving their 
problems. 

R. C. Simpson, Manager of the In- 
dustrial Relations Department, Gilbert 
Associates, will talk on “The Em- 
ployee Looks at Management” at the 
Tuesday luncheon. Allen King, Presi- 
dent of Northern States Power Co. 
(Minn.), will speak at the Wednesday 
luncheon on “Management Looks at 
the Employees.” Mr. Simpson will out- 
line employee criticisms of manage- 
ment, as well as what employees ex- 
pect of management. Mr. King will 
cover the other side of the coin, dis- 
cussing what management expects of 
employees and their shortcomings as 
management sees them. 

As was the practice last year, the 
four principal topics for discussion at 
the conference will be presented by 
four utility executives whose broad 
experience qualifies them to lay the 
basic groundwork for the “bread- 
and-butter” round-table sessions to be 
held on the remaining two days of the 
meeting. 

J. P. Flemming, General Supervisor 





Luncheons 


Ropert C. Simpson, Manager, Industrial 
Relations Department, Gilbert Associates. 
ALLEN S. Kine, President. 

Northern States Power Co. (Minn.). 
Frep R. Raucu, Vice President, 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 


General Meeting 

T. G. Ayers, Vice President, 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 

E. J. Britt, Director of Employee 
Relaticns, 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

J. P. Fremmine, General Supervisor of 
Personnel Services, 

The Cleveland Electric [Illuminating Co. 
J. S. Gracy, Vice President, 

Florida Power Corp. 


Motivation of Employees’ Behavior 


J. J. Forry, Personnel Counsel. 

New England Power Service Co. 

J. E. Kane, Assistant Manager, Personnel 
Department, Consolidated Gas _ Electric 
Light and Power Co. of Baltimore. 

S. F. Leany, Manager of Employee Rela- 
tions, The Detroit Edison Co. 

W. H. Senyarp, Director of Personnel, 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. 


Employee Relations in the Retirement 
Area 

K. K. Atten, Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Southern California Edison Co. 

H. L. Durcin, Executive Vice President, 
Central Vermont Public Service Co. 





Speakers and Conference Leaders 


R. E. Puenicie, Personnel Assistant, 
Wisconsin Public Service Co. 

O. H. Rirte, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Utah Power & Light Co. 


Collective Bargaining Aspects of Man- 
power Management 


D. C. Aven, Assistant Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co. 

C. H. Campsett, Personnel Director, 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 

H. N. Henry, Vice President, 

Alabama Power Co. 

C. R. Srockuus, Supervisor, Employee 
Relations and Planning Department, Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri. 


The Role of Personnel Administration 
in Management 


V. C. Brennan, Executive Director of Per- 
sonnel, Union Electric Co. of Missouri. 
J. K. Davis, Vice President, 

The Toledo Edison Co. 

F. L. Larkin, Vice President, 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 

W. F. Moses, Vice President, 

New Jersey Power & Light Co. 


A Grievance Subject 


D. A. Bartiett, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations, Western Massachusetts Electric Co. 
H. L. Durein, Executive Vice President, 
Central Vermont Public Service Co. 

M. F. Ostertinc, Director of Personnel, 
The Hartford Electric Light Co. 

J. E. Teacan, Labor Relations Counsel, 
New England Power Service Co. 








of Personnel Services, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., will talk on 
“Motivation of Employees’ Behavior.” 
From his many years’ experience in 
consulting and training, he will point 
out requisites for employee motiva- 
tion, where it comes from, and how to 
channel it. The effects of general 
policy as well as personal treatment 
on the employee will be discussed. 
Lastly, Mr. Flemming will consider the 
problem of recognition of these vari- 
ous motivating forces and their prop- 
er development. 

T. G. Ayers, Vice President of 
Commonwealth Edison Co., will dis- 
cuss “Employee Relations in the Re- 
tirement Area.” He will review and 
challenge pre-retirement counseling 
and similar steps preparatory to re- 
tirement. Financial aspects, pension 
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problems, etc., are among the prob- 
lems to be considered. The communi- 
cation angles of these problems and 
relations with retired employees will 
also be considered by Mr. Ayers. 

“The Collective Bargaining Aspects 
of Manpower Management” will be re- 
viewed by E. J. Brill, Director of Em- 
ployee Relations, Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co. The industry’s changing 
technological improvements demand 
that a closer look be taken at collective 
bargaining agreements so that they 
do not preclude management’s taking 
full advantage of these improvements. 
Also, unions must be willing and in- 
telligent participants in effectuating 
these changes. 

“The Role of Personnel Administra- 
tion in Management” is a particular 
interest of J. S. Gracy, Vice President, 
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Florida Power Corp. He will present 
his ideas on the functions of the Per- 
sonnel Department. Starting with the 
appraisal of its needs, Mr. Gracy will 
show that this department must be 
geared to these needs rather than any 
preconceived idea of a _ program. 
Eternal vigilance for changing condi- 
tions is Mr. Gracy’s basic advice for 
personnel departments. 

Two new features’ have been added 
by the subcommittee. On Tuesday 
evening, a team of New England per- 
sonnel men will act out a grievance 
procedure. M. F. Osterling of The 
Hartford Electric Light Co. will be 
the Aggrieved Employee; John Tea- 
gen of New England Power Service 
Co., the Business Agent; Harold Dur- 
gin of Central Vermont Public Service 
Co., the Foreman; and Mr. Bartlett, 
the Personnel Director. 

Another innovation will be an ex- 
hibit of company personnel publica- 
tions. A display of various types of 
company pamphlets, brochures, maga- 
zines, etc., accenting primarily the 
four conference topics will be open 
each day of the conference. 
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In order to provide that important 
ingredient of the conference—know 
your neighbor—the subcommittee is 
repeating the usual Hospitality Hour 
on Monday night. 

Monday afternoon, all day Tuesday, 
and Wednesday morning, the confer- 
ence will be broken up into small 
groups as it has been in the past. Each 
group will have opportunity to inter- 
change ideas. The group composition, 
as before, will reflect all levels of ex- 
perience represented, as well as geo- 
graphical composition. 

The groups will discuss for a half 
day each of the conference’s four prin- 
ciple topics, the philosophy and funda- 
mentals of which were presented Mon- 
day morning. These ‘“bread-and- 
butter” sessions offer probably the 
finest possible media for exchange of 
experience and know-how. The young- 


er men benefit by the experience of 


the men long in the field, while they 
in turn, have a chance to evaluate 
their own programs. 

Attendance will be limited to the 
personnel and operating executives of 
privately owned electric and gas com- 
panies. 


EEI Industrial Relations Committee To Meet 


HE EEI Industrial Relations Com- 

mittee will hold its July meeting 
jointly with the Personnel and Safety 
Section of the Northwest Electric 
Light and Power Association at the 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., 
July 12-138. Fred R. Rauch, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co., Chairman 
of the Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee, will divide presiding honors with 
Pat Holton, Utah Power & Light Co., 
Chairman of the Personnel Section. 
A. W. Trimble, Vice President of 
Pacific Power & Light Co. and Presi- 
dent of the Association, will welcome 
visitors to the joint conference. 

Three major subjects will be cov- 
ered in panel fashion on three half- 
days, while the fourth half-day will 
be used as a clean-up session. The 
three subjects will be supervisory de- 
velopment, including selection, train- 
ing, and evaluating performance; 
communications in the company, in- 
cluding economic education and per- 
Son-to-person communication; and 
collective bargaining and _ contract 
administration. 


Two luncheon sessions will com- 
plete the program, with Paul B. Mc- 
Kee, President of Pacific Power & 
Light Co., as the principal speaker 
at one, and W. Lloyd Vinson, Busi- 
ness Manager of I.B.E.W. No. 125 in 
Portland, as the other. Presiding at 
these luncheons will be R. C. Setter- 
strom, The Montana Power Co., Vice 
President of the Association, and 
Waldemar Seton, Vice President of 
Portland General Electric Co. 

The accident prevention and safety 
supervisors of the Northwest compa- 
nies, who form a part of the Person- 
nel Section in that area, will hold 
their own session on Tuesday and 
participate in field trips and inspec- 
tions on Wednesday, July 14. 

Sightseeing trips to private com- 
pany hydro developments near Port- 
land, and to the Federal developments 
on the Columbia River, will also be 
available to other delegates on 
Wednesday, July 14. C. Herald Camp- 
bell, Pacific Power & Light Co., and 
Russell James, Portland General 
Electric Co., are co-chairmen of ar- 
rangements. 
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Preference Clause 

(Continued from page 212) 
due to tax freedom and inadequate 
cost allocations is the motivating force 
in the hands of those professional 
champions of preferences and public 
ownership whose ultimate target is a 
socialized power system. The antidote 
to this is fair play in taxes and elimi- 
nation of subsidies. 

On the positive side, since all citi- 
zens stand equal under our govern- 
ment, fair play again calls for an allo- 
cation of available power from Fed- 
eral projects without discrimination 
and at compensatory prices in propor- 
tion to the number of rural, resi- 
dential, and retail commercial cus- 
tomers served by each applicant. 
Rates charged by the distributors sub- 
ject to state and local regulation will 
be fair and the cry of “unconscion- 
able profits” we know is “hogwash.” 


Eliminate Injustice 

For the sake of all the taxpayers, 
not just those within the magic circle 
of preference clause, all power should 
be sold at market value or worth, all 
proceeds therefrom to be paid into the 
Federal treasury. If revenues thus 
produced are insufficient, the project 
will require an outright subsidy from 
other folks’ taxes which should be dis- 
closed to these taxpayers who have to 
pick up the check. In fairness and 
justice to all consumers, the prefer- 
ence clause as presently interpreted 
should be eliminated from Federal 
statutes so that there will be equal 
opportunity under law for American 
citizens everywhere in the nation to 
share in the benefits which may come 
from projects for which these citizens 
have to pay. This should be accom- 
plished without discrimination as to 
availability, price, and contractural 
provisions. 

To sum it all up, it is not our pur- 
pose to work hardship on any group 
of electric service customers, nor to 
suggest how they constitute them- 
selves either as voluntary investor- 
owned companies or in some other 
form; what we do ask is that all cus- 
tomers in the United States receive 
equal treatment under the law. The 
rights of citizens and _ taxpayers 
should not be adjudged to be deficient 
because they elect to do business un- 
der the free enterprise system in- 
stead of by use of tax-favored or 
government-subsidized organizational 
mechanisms. 
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Electrical Equipment Committee 
Meeting 


A. M. deBellis, Chairman 


HE Electrical Equipment Commit- 

tee held its 63rd meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
Ill., on May 3-4, 1954, with an at- 
tendance of approximately 80 mem- 
bers and guests. On Sunday, May 2, 
committee members were guests of 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. on an 
inspection tour of the Ridgeland 
Plant. 


Papers, Reports, Discussions 


The program consisted of the 
presentation of papers and reports 
and discussions under the sponsor- 
ship of D. W. Taylor, Chairman of 
the System and Apparatus Troubles 
Division; C. C. Farrell, Chairman of 
the Apparatus and Design Division; 
R. G. Meyerand and G. M. Tatum of 
the System Engineering Division; 
G. L. Derrick, Chairman of the Opera- 
tion and Maintenance Division; and 
R. J. Hirsch of the Foreign Practice 
Division. In accordance with its regu- 
lar procedure, the committee devoted 
most of the first day to a closed meet- 
ing for informal discussion of appa- 
ratus troubles and other appropriate 
subjects. The afternoon session was 
held jointly with the Prime Movers 
Committee. 

R. M. Pennypacker reported he, as 
liaison representative from the Elec- 
trical Equipment Committee, had at- 
tended a meeting of the Insurance 
Committee at which several series of 
tests on fire protection installations 
had been described. Of particular in- 
terest was the extent of a fixed water 
spray system in one case which in- 
cluded power transformers, oil reser- 
voirs, oil handling equipment, hydro- 
gen equipment, and the principal 
points in the coal handling system. 

R. J. Hirsch of Shawinigan Water 
and Power Co. presented the report of 
the Foreign Practice Division. An 
illustrated description of the 301-kv 
oil-filled cable installed at the Kemano 
Power House of the Aluminum Co., 
Ltd., at British Columbia was given. 
This cable is unique since almost ali 
the metal used is aluminum, including 
the conductors and cable sheath. Mr. 
Hirsch pointed out that as far as he 


knew it is the highest voltage cable 
used for actual power transmission. 

After the roll call Chairman deBellis 
announced that B. Van Ness, Jr., was 
resigning from the committee. R. W. 
Wilbraham then spoke briefly about 
Mr. Van Ness, who was presented with 
a scroll in recognition of his service 
to the committee. 

Under sponsorship of the System 
Planning Division, G. F. Switzer de- 
scribed system planning as practiced 
by the Indianapolis Power & Light 
Co. He pointed out that the constant 
pressure on the electric utility indus- 
try to supply power for rapidly in- 
creasing loads and at the same time 
improve voltage and continuity of 
service,-all at little or no increase in 
cost per kilowatthour to the cus- 
tomer, requires that both long- and 
short-range planning be utilized to 
the fullest extent. Long-range plan- 
ning is required for establishing a 
broad pattern for system growth, 
while short-range planning is needed 
for comparing economic alternatives, 
the scheduling of work and equip- 
ment, and budgeting. The three major 
items to be considered in long-range 
system planning are voltage levels, 
sizes for units of equipment, and sys- 
tem patterns. Any long-range plan 
should be periodically reviewed and 
revised if it is to be effective. 


Capability and Peaks 

The service area of the Indianapolis 
Power & Light Co. is primarily the 
city of Indianapolis and all of Marion 
County. For the past six years an 
average of one new generating unit 
per year has been installed. These six 
units have a capability of 314 mw, 
bringing the present capability to 
530 mw. Thus, 59 per cent of sys- 
tem generating capacity has been in- 
stalled since the end of World War II. 
In the past, system peaks have oc- 
curred in the winter, but it is ex- 
pected that because of the increased 
air-conditioning load future peaks 
will occur during the summer. 

The compactness of the service area 
and the stiffness of the transmission 
and subtransmission systems have a 
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number of economic and operating ad- 
vantages. Because of this system 
stiffness industrial substations aggre- 
gating 154,000 kva of self-cooled ca- 
pacity are operating without voltage 
regulation other than that provided 
by system regulation through the ad- 
justment of generator fields. In ad- 
dition to the generator fields, the 
principal other means of voltage 
regulation is the use of distribution 
bus voltage regulators. 

Capacitors are installed on the sys- 
tem primarily to release system Ca- 
pacity and to reduce losses. Studies 
have indicated that in order to stay 
within the limits of steady state sta- 
bility with conservative margins of 
reserve, the upper limits of system 
power factor are 92 to 93 per cent at 
peak load and 95 per cent at light 
load. Switched and unswitched ca- 
pacitors have been installed but up to 
the present time installations of syn- 
chronous condensers have not been 
made. 


Relay Protection 


The second paper sponsored by the 
System Engineering Division was 
presented by R. W. Dearing and de- 
scribed relay protection as practiced 
on The Detroit Edison Co.’s extensive 
transmission system. Mr. Dearing 
explained in some detail the relaying 
practices employed by his company 
for the protection of the various com- 
ponents of the “bulk-power” portion 
of its electrical system, including five 
major thermal generating stations, 
five 120-kv interconnections with 
neighboring utilities, and _ suitable 
overhead and underground transmis- 
sion facilities. The 120-kv transmis- 
sion network has a solidly grounded 
neutral at the power plants, where 
the main generator step-up trans- 
formers are wye-grounded on the 
high voltage side. Additional ground- 
ing points of relatively higher im- 
pedance exist at points where regu- 
lating auto-transformers are placed, 
as at the stations where interconnec- 
tions are made to neighboring utili- 
ties. 

The policy of protection, developed 
through the years, is to provide not 
only “first-line” relaying equipments 
capable of quick and reliable isolation 
of any faulted component of the sys- 
tem, but also to provide one or more 
stages of “back-up” relaying. If the 
first-line relaying or circuit breakers 
adjacent to the faulted component fail 
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to isolate the fault, isolation will be 
accomplished by the furnishing of 
additional tripping indications to ad- 
jacent breakers. The implementation 
of this principle with respect to the 
“bulk-power” transmission system has 
been quite complete, with the idea that 
the company’s general policy of pro- 
viding the maximum reliability of 
service that can be justified by eco- 
nomic considerations can best be at- 
tained by protecting the system 
against such circumstances as insta- 
bility or deleterious voltage regula- 
tion. To accomplish this the relay- 
ing systems have been predominantly 
“custom-built,” and their forms are 
nearly as varied and numerous as the 
installations in which they appear. 
First-line relaying systems have been 
designed for the maximum reliability 
and completeness compatible with eco- 
nomics of prudent investment. Back- 
up relaying schemes have been devised 
with facilities already necessitated by 
other considerations in order to mini- 
mize incremental costs of applying 
them. 


Control Circuit Isolation 

Control circuit isolation is prac- 
ticed by confining the d-c control 
wiring of each circuit breaker to its 
particular relay panel, benchboard or 
switchboard operating position, and 
its actuating mechanism housing. In- 
terlocking and_ interconnecting 
schemes involving control of more 
than one breaker are, therefore, con- 
structed by means of separate d-c 
auxiliary relay circuits or by routing 
the a-c secondary current and po- 
tential circuits to separate protective 
relays at each breaker panel position. 

J. H. Foote reported briefly on re- 
visions of American Standards for 
Power Circuit Breakers C-37 and 
recent activities of ASA Sectional 
Committee C-37. Mr. Foote also com- 
mented on the proposed new basis of 
rating power circuit breakers. He 
then distributed copies of a paper 
prepared by the AIEE Working Group 
on Circuit Breaker Rating Methods 
entitled ‘Should ASA _ Basis for 
Rating Power Circuit Breakers be 
Changed?” and which appeared in 
the May 3, 1954, issue of Electrical 
World. R. W. Wilbraham reported 
briefly on the recent activities of the 
EEI-AEIC-NEMA Joint Committee 
on Power Circuit Breakers. J. Q. 
Wray informed the group that prog- 
ress was being made towards stand- 
ardization of bushings. 
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C. E. Asbury reported on the recent 
meetings of the Subcommittee on Syn- 
chronous Machinery and the ASA 
C-50 Committee in New York. He 
said that a revision of ASA C-50 
would be published early in the fall 
and would include conventionally 
cooled synchronous generators operat- 
ing at elevated gas pressures. C. C. 
Farrell reported that NEMA had 
been approached as a result of action 
taken at the last Electrical Equip- 
ment Committee meeting regarding 
formation of a joint EEI-NEMA 
Committee on Transformer Noise. 

At a joint luncheon on Tuesday, 
May 4, an illustrated talk entitled 
“Frontiers of Science” was given by 
Dr. C. G. Suits, Vice President of the 
General Electric Co. 


R. G. Meyerand reported that the 
initial meeting of the System Plan- 
ning Subcommittee on Monday, May 
3, was devoted primarily to organiza- 
tion and development of a program of 
work. 

Sponsored by S. C. Townsend of 
the Apparatus and Design Division, a 
paper describing new developments in 
high-voltage substation design was 
presented by W. B. Morton of the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
PP&L’s principal transmission volt- 
ages are 220 kv and 66 kv and all sub- 
station designs have been classified, 
so far as single-line diagrams are 
concerned, into types A, B, C, D, and 
E and the physical designs have been 
devised to fit these various standard 
diagram forms. PP&L has its own 
model shop and, under the supervision 
and guidance of engineers, models 
are made of all types and sizes of sub- 
stations to obtain maximum benefits. 
Topographic models are used for lo- 
cating structures and equipment on 
the site. 


Standardized Substations 


Mr. Morton described these stand- 
ardized substations. Type A consists 
basically of a single 66-kv source and 
a single 12-kv line, although it may 
have 2 or 3 outgoing lines. The Type- 
B substation has two, three, or four 
3-phase transformers arranged in two 
banks supplied from two 66-kv sources 
and which feed either two outgoing 
12-kv lines or a 12-kv operating bus. 
Type-C substations are primarily 
switching centers for a limited num- 
ber of 66-kv lines. The Type-D sub- 
station is used where high concen- 
trations of load require large trans- 
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former capacity and where switching 
for several important lines must be 
provided. The Type-D substation is 
most representative of medium-sized 
substations on the PP&L system. 
The 66-kv portion of the station 
provides an operating and an inspec- 
tion bus with a single breaker con- 
nection to the operating bus and dis- 
connect or air break connection to the 
inspection bus. Both operating and 
inspection buses are constructed of 
aluminum shapes suspended from sus- 
pension-type insulators and are canti- 
levered out from the main structure. 
The Type-E substation is representa- 
tive of those where there are very 
large concentrations of power such as 
at major generating stations and 
major tie transmission stations. This 
type substation usually has complete 
double-breaker, double-bus design and 
may have switching both at 66 kv and 
220 kv, usually with step-down trans- 
former banks at 220 kv to 66 kv. For 
these large stations the 66-kv buses 
usually are a double-bus, double- 
breaker type of arrangement. 


Substituted Steel for Copper 


To reduce corrosion of under- 
ground pipes and structures due to 
dissimilar metals buried in the earth, 
PP&L in recent designs has elimi- 
nated copper and substituted steel for 
underground networks. The ground- 
ing network is a %- by 2-in. steel bar 
with 3/16- by 3-in. taps to structures 
and equipment. All joints are welded 
and an inexpensive anodic protection 
scheme reduces corrosion of the net- 
work. The steel bar is not galvanized 
nor painted below grade. For taps 
coming up to structures, the portion at 
ground level is painted with bitumas- 
tic paint and the section extending 
above grade is galvanized for weather 
protection. Iron conduits between 
areas are used as tie conductors be- 
tween ground networks. 

The second paper sponsored by Mr. 
Townsend was presented jointly by 
J. F. Calhoun and J. J. Ray and de- 
scribed use of aluminum-welded bus 
structure in high-voltage substations 
by the Philadelphia Electric Co. In- 
vestigations showed aluminum buses 
to be both electrically and mechani- 
cally satisfactory with some cost ad- 
vantage in favor of the aluminum. 
High-strength, heat-treated alumi- 
num alloy (#63ST6) is used for bus 
conductors while all-aluminum 
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stranded cable is used for connections 
between disconnects and_ circuit 
breakers. 

Messrs. Calhoun and Ray cited the 
foliowing additional advantages in 
the use of welded aluminum over 
bolted copper: (a) reduction in de- 
sign, ordering, expediting, and stor- 
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age costs, due to reduction in quan- 
tity and variety of fittings; (b) prac- 
tical eliminating of costly obsolescence 
of fittings resulting from necessary 
design changes; and (c) welded con- 
struction results in joints which are 
of greater permanency and electrical- 
ly superior to bolted joints. 


Hydraulic Power Committee Meeting 
P. M. Hess, Chairman 


ITH the Institute’s other engi- 

neering committees, the Hy- 
draulic Power Committee convened at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago May 4-5, 1954. Attended by more 
than 40 hydraulic power engineers, 
including many from major electric 
companies, the meeting was one of 
the largest ever held by the commit- 
tee. 

The two-day session was devoted 
primarily to papers describing design 
developments in hydro stations and 
operating experience with hydraulic 
power generating equipment. Inter- 
esting discussions followed each pres- 
entation. 


. Dam Studies with Soniscopes 

A paper by A. C. Werden, Jr., de- 
scribed activities of the Southern 
California Edison Co. in investigating 
and compiling histories on dams by 
means of soniscopes. The soniscope 
is an instrument developed for the 
purpose of measuring non-destruc- 
tively the deterioration of concrete 
and for exploring the depth and ex- 
tent of cracking in mass concrete. 
Such determinations have long con- 
stituted an engineering problem, with 
the accuracy and economics of such 
measurements increasing in impor- 
tance with the age of the structure 
under consideration. While this com- 
pany had relied on testing concrete 
specimens taken by core drilling, the 
disadvantages associated with this 
method encouraged the trial of the 
soniscope. Results to date with this 
instrument have given rise to the 
conclusion that soniscope measure- 
ments will provide considerable infor- 
mation on the strength and rate of 
deterioration of concrete that will 
assist in effecting economical mainte- 
nance of dams. 

A subject of particular interest to 
engineers responsible for maintaining 
concrete structures was discussed by 


P. M. Lefever in a paper concerning 
concrete problems on_ hydroelectric 
projects. Included in this presenta- 
tion was a summary of the concrete 
repairs to the Susquehanna Electric 
Co.’s Conowingo Dam since its con- 
struction to the present time. Mr. 
Lefever pointed out that this com- 
pany’s policy is to provide preventa- 
tive maintenance for concrete wher- 
ever possible. Experience has proven 
that waterproofing every exterior 
crack or joint that can be water- 
proofed will add years of life to con- 
crete structures. 

The use of fly ash as a substitute 
for some of the cement in the mass 
concrete of a 250,000-cu-yd dam struc- 
ture was discussed by E. M. Fucik, 
Executive Vice President, Harza En- 
gineering Co. The Guayabo hydro- 
electric project on the Lempa River 
in the north central section. of the 
Republic of El Salvador, Central 
America, has been constructed of con- 
crete with a fly ash content up to 25 
per cent by weight. The decision to 
use fly ash as the pozzolan in this 
project was based primarily on con- 
siderations other than economy, and 
cost analyses proved that the fly ash 
actually cost more than would have 
an equivalent amount of cement. The 
fly ash used was mostly produced by 
steam power stations on the east 
coast of the United States, although 
over 750 tons from the State Line 
Power Station of Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co. were also used. This station 
has also been the source of much fly 
ash used in the Hungry Horse Dam 
of the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Fucik expressed his company’s 
belief that the use of fly ash on the 
Guayabo job was well justified. After 
one year, observations of the condi- 
tion of the dam indicate that the con- 
crete is remarkably free from crack- 
ing. It has been concluded that the 
use of fly ash reduced the temperature 
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rise in the concrete after placing, re- 
sulting in this freedom from crack- 
ing. It is also believed that the fly ash 
increased the workability of the con- 
crete, resulted in slower initial set, 
and insured against harmful alkali 
reactivity. An alternative to the use 
of the fly-ash pozzolan would have 
been to cool artificially the aggregates 
and mixture water. An investigation 
indicated that the cost of any type of 
cooling would have far exceeded the 
increased cost of fly ash over cement 
for this tropic location. 

A. T. Larned and M. G. Salzman 
described an extensive research pro- 
gram that has been carried on since 
1948 on the problem of water ham- 
mer in circulating water systems. 
During the past few years consider- 
able attention has been directed to 
the problem of transient surge pres- 
sure phenomena in these systems, and 
the combination of vertical pumps, 
long conduits, and high siphon heads 
has often resulted in systems that re- 
quire surge protection to insure safe 
operation. Based on these studies, it 
was concluded that certain modifica- 
tion to system layouts or pumps may 
serve to reduce possible water hammer 
to permissible values. In circulating 
water systems, vacuum breakers so 
located and adjusted to permit satis- 
factory normal operation, but prevent 
the formation of transient vacuous 
spaces, are the principle devices used 
to control water hammer. 


Hydro Generator Design 

Representatives of the Allis-Chalm- 
ers Manufacturing Co. described spe- 
cial features incorporated into mod- 
ern hydroelectric generators and 
called attention to the fact that the 
majority of these features have been 
associated with the development of 
reversible pumped storage units. H. 
H. Roth, Application Engineer for 
that company, advised that generators 
for such applications must, in addi- 
tion to meeting conventional require- 
ments, (1) operate in either direction 
of rotation, (2) operate as synchro- 
nous motors as well as generators, and 
(3) operate (for some installations) 
at two different synchronous speeds— 
one for pumping and one for generat- 
ing. Mr. Roth discussed details of 
equipment design based on these re- 
quirements. Although at the present 
time these special features are usually 
dictated by specific applications, 
future experience may make it desir- 
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able to incorporate some of them as 
standard items. 

With the present trend in hydraulic 
turbine control favoring automatic 
operation, the problem of governing 
and remote actuation is of particular 
interest to hydraulic power engineers. 
On invitation from the chair, C. L. 
Avery, Woodward Governor Co., dis- 
cussed recent developments in hy- 
draulic turbine governing. Modern 
automaticity usually involves push- 
button starting and stopping either 
by remote manual control from the 
switchboard or supervisory control 
from another plant. Mr. Avery pointed 
out design features of hydraulic gov- 
erning systems and described controls 
being used on the Bridge River, 
Kemano, and Cubatao installations. 

B. B. Brown reviewed the history 
and development of the Virginia Elec- 
tric and Power Co.’s Roanoke Rapids 
Power Station. Mr. Brown’s discus- 
sion was illustrated with photographs 
showing various stages of construc- 
tion at the 100,000-kw project. 


Francis Turbine Runners 

A highlight of the second day’s ses- 
sion was a paper presented by R. H. 
Pepper, Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co., on the nature of 
vibrations in Francis turbine run- 
ners. Laboratory experiments estab- 
lished the fact that trailing edges of 
runner blades do not vibrate inde- 
pendently, but that runners as a whole 
vibrate. Based on this finding, the 
Francis runner is characterized as a 
vibrating machine with several natu- 
ral modes of vibration—all of which 
are eaSily excited by forces applied 
almost anywhere on the runner. The 
characteristics of some of these vi- 
brations can be affected by slight 
alterations to the runner’s trailing 
edges. 

The Subcommittee on Hydraulic 
Turbine and Draft Tube Settings, un- 
der the chairmanship of E. B. 
Strowger, submitted a preliminary re- 
port. The purpose of the report was 
to review present practices on settings 
of reaction and propeller-type run- 
ners with respect to tail-water level 
and influence of the draft tube on the 
efficiency and economy of hydraulic 
turbine installations. 

Mr. Strowger presented the re- 
port, pointing out the necessity of 
such a review, since present-day high- 
specific-speed runners require low set- 
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tings with consequent deep excava- 
tions or long horizontal lengths to 
conform to turbine manufacturers’ ef- 
forts to obtain high efficiency, while 
over-all plant economics including 
cost of construction, operation, and 
maintenance may indicate compro- 
mises on these requirements. The re- 
port summarized the various factors 
involved from a practical operating 
standpoint. The limiting dimensions 
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prescribed by manufacturers were 
considered with the effect of varia- 
tions on the efficiency of the unit. 
Available experience data on draft 
tube operation and effects of opera- 
tion under various conditions were 
also discussed. 

On Monday, 
members and guests 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
waukee. 


May 3, Committee 
inspected the 
plant at Mil- 


Meter and Service Committee Meeting 
C. V. Morey, Chairman 


N conjunction with the EEI Engi- 

neering Committee Conference 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, Ill., on May 3-5, 1954, forty- 
five members and guests attended 
the joint meeting of the EEI Meter 
and Service Committee and the AEIC 
Committee on Metering and Service 
Methods. The two-day meeting was 
devoted to reports and round-table 
discussions on metering problems of 
immediate interest. 

A. W. Rauth presented a prepared 
paper on ‘Meter Obsolescence,” bring- 
ing out the increasing importance of 
this problem to electric companies. 
He said primary consideration in this 
connection must be given to the in- 
adequacy of 5-amp meters for pres- 
ent-day loads. Other reasons men- 
tioned were physical deterioration, 
change in use, and changes in the 
art. Various considerations such as 
the annual depreciation and annuai 
maintenance costs, among others, 
were reviewed in some detail. Con- 
siderable discussion of this subject 
developed following the presentation. 

J. A. Morris presented a paper on 
the “Economics of Meter Testing.” 
Three general test methods were men- 
tioned, those of on-premise meter 
testing, change-for-shop test, and the 
Mobile-Meter-Shop method. Invest- 
ment costs, testing methods and pro- 
cedures, productivity, man-power re- 
quirements and the economic feasi- 
bility of the Mobile-Meter-Shop 
method were outlined. Photographs 
and various diagrams of wiring and 
shop layouts were submitted to round 
out the presentation. 

A paper was presented by G. J. 
Yanda on “Metering Low Power Fac- 
tor or Low Diversity Loads,” involv- 
ing equipment such as_ welders, 


X rays, and air conditioners. The 
need for an adequate means of meter- 
ing these loads, which may have a 
duration of only a few cycles and/or 
a low power factor, was pointed out. 
The accuracy of present metering, the 
various means of accurate measure- 
ment of these loads, and the possible 
areas that might be explored in this 
connection were summarized. 

H. A. Brown’s paper on “Coordina- 
tion of Service Drops, Meters, and 
Loads” cited the upward trend in 
residential consumption as reflecting 
the constantly increasing acceptance 
of new load-building devices and ap- 
pliances, causing continued inade- 
quate wiring conditions. The pres- 
ent need for 100-amp service ca- 
pacity for residential use is becoming 
increasingly apparent. The possible 
use of higher service voltages and the 
increased use of large air-condition- 
ing units were discussed from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint. It was concluded 
that over-all consideration indicates 
three-wire, 100-amp, single-phase ser- 
vice to be the most economical in the 
foreseeable future. 


Metering Progress 

A paper was also presented by F. A. 
Redding which covered “Progress in 
the Art of Electric Metering.” He 
pointed out that meters of the early 
’20’s, because of their commendable 
characteristics, were still performing 
adequately within their design capa- 
bilities. Engineering developments, 
however, have improved the overload 
range of meters to as much as 667 per 
cent in some present ratings. Other 
improvements have been made in 
temperature compensation, bearings, 
permanent magnets, terminals, and 
covers. Standardization in physical 
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dimensions was achieved in the bot- 
tom connected and socket-types of 
meters as well as in many component 
parts. Development of the convertible 
2-wire, 3-wire meter, the cumulative- 
type demand registers, thermal-de- 
mand meter, and the betterment of 
indicating- and graphic-demand types 
were accomplished during this period, 
as well as many improvements in 
instrument transformers. Further 
standardization of metering equip- 
ment and improved versatility of 
meters were mentioned as some of the 
improvements that can be expected 
in the near future. 

Considerable time was devoted to 
round-table discussion of such sub- 
jects as economical methods of fur- 
nishing service to one-story houses, 
214- vs. 3-element meters for three- 
phase, four-wire metering, metering 
of 265/460-v. circuits, use of “S” type 
polyphase meters, metering of water- 
heater loads, metering low-power- 
factor customers, and metering on the 
“high” side of a wye-delta trans- 
former bank. 

Subjects of mutual interest were 
presented at the afternoon session on 
Tuesday, May 4, which was held 
jointly with the Transmission and 
Distribution Committee. 


Billing Provisions 

For the Meter and Service Commit- 
tee, A. J. Pansini presented an illus- 
trated talk on Long Island Lighting 
Co.’s new central operating headquar- 
ters which contains many interesting 
features. H. I. Miller of the Rate Re- 
search Committee presented a paper 
on “Billing Provisions in Demand 
Type Rates.” He gave a brief history 
of the development of rate structures 
and outlined the problems involved in 
the application of demand rates. 
Among the latter are such factors as 
the minimum number of kilowatts to 
be billed, which classes of customers 
should be included, time intervals, off- 
peak rates, minimum charges and 
power factor clauses. He pointed out 
that most of the problems in design- 
ing demand rates stem from the fact 
that such a large percentage of utility 
costs are related to demand or capac- 
ity. This talk provoked a lively dis- 
cussion participated in by both com- 
mittees. 

The Transmission and Distribution 
Committee presentation consisted of 
a panel discussion on “The Trend 
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Toward Higher Secondary Voltages.” 
This is a subject of great importance 
to the meter group as the types of 
distribution systems planned for the 
immediate future must be considered 
in the purchasing of new meters. 
Close co-operation between the Meter 
and Service and Transmission and 
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Distribution Committees on such sub- 
jects will be continued. 

The next meeting of the Meter and 
Service Committee will be held jointly 
with the AEIC Committee on Meter- 
ing and Service Methods on Septem- 
ber 27-29, 1954, at the Leland Hotel, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Transmission and Distribution 


Committee Meeting 
J. W. Anderson, Chairman 


HE Spring meeting of the Trans- 
mission and Distribution Commit- 
tee was held on May 4-5 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, with 
200 members and guests in atten- 
dance. 
Overhead Group 

The Overhead Group, sponsored by 
M. H. Pratt, opened the meeting with 
a Symposium on higher primary dis- 
tribution voltages. W. R. Bullard 
discussed some of the practical con- 
siderations involved, noting that 
higher voltages can provide equal 
reliability, that the hot-line tool work 
required may not only be safer but 
even less costly in urban areas be- 
cause of fewer circuits and less con- 
gested poles, and that safety to the 
public may be improved because 
faults are more promptly de-ener- 
gized. He suggested that a practical 
formula for introducing higher volt- 
ages is a rate equal to load growth 
plus wearing out 
equipment. 

A. J. Pansini described practical 
aspects considered by the Long 
Island Lighting Co. in introducing 
13.2-kv wye distribution, which now 
supplies 40 per cent of the system 
load. Availability of substation sites 
and rights of way, zoning ordinances, 
appearance, physical features of the 
area, the pattern and condition of 
existing facilities, the pattern of 
load growth, and flexibility to meet 
unforeseen growth all are consid- 
ered along with classical economic 
studies of each area. 


of lower-voltage 


C. E. Baugh discussed economic 
aspects of 12-kv delta systems in 
suburban areas. Conclusions were 


that there is little difference in the 
costs of 4-kv and 12-kv lines them- 


selves but that 12 kv provides signifi- 
cant savings because of fewer sub- 
station sites, fewer miles of sub- 
transmission, larger transformers at 
lower cost per kva, fewer high-volt- 
age circuit breakers, and reduced 
cost of switching for equivalent ser- 
vice reliability. 

W. R. Doar discussed the design 
and operation of 23-kv wye distribu- 
tion now being used to an increas- 
ing extent by Carolina Power & 
Light Co. in both urban and rural 
areas. Experience indicates that this 
level further extends the advantages 
of 12 kv over 4 kv at small additional 
cost and without introducing any 
new operating problems. F. E. San- 
ford cautioned against overenthusi- 
asm in converting established 4-kv 
systems and stressed the need for 
careful review of each local situa- 
tion. 

F. W. Myers reported that the pre- 
liminary study of problems associ- 
ated with aluminum conductor fit- 
tings being conducted by Armour 
Research Foundation is scheduled 
for completion in July. 

E. H. Scanlon, Chairman of the 
Committee on Shade Tree Selection, 
National Shade Tree Conference, dis- 
cussed the problem of conflict be- 
tween street trees and utility lines. 
He pointed out that there now are 
species of trees available to fit any 
situation regardless of the space in- 
volved and that long-range improve- 
ment is primarily a matter of public 
education. He showed slides of the 
wide variety of attractive species 
running the gamut from low, squat 
types to tall but extremely slender 
types, and also showed examples of 
streets where planned planting has 
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provided attractive foliage without 
conflict with utility lines. 


Joint Session 

The afternoon of the first day was 
devoted to a joint session with the 
AEIC and EEI Meter and Service 
Committees covering a variety of 
items of mutual interest. 

A. J. Pansini described Long 
island Lighting Co.’s new central 
operating headquarters covering 
over 60 acres, which was designed 
to provide greater co-ordination be- 
tween the many elements of the 
operating forces. 

H. I. Miller discussed the develop- 
ment of prevailing rate structures 
with particular reference to the de- 
sirability of demand-type rates as 
the best means of reflecting the fact 
that a large percentage of utility 
costs are related to capacity to serve. 

T. C. Duncan led a panel discus- 
sion on the trend toward higher 
secondary voltages. H. G. Barnett, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., dis- 
cussed voltage spreads of 120/208Y- 
v, 250/433Y-v and 277/480Y-v sys- 
tems as related to ranges of tolerable 
voltage for utilization equipment, 
concluding that 277/480Y-v systems 
are the best for commercial areas. 

A paper by D. K. Blake, General 
Electric Co., outlined reasons why 
residential load cannot be expected 
to continue to increase at the pres- 
ent rate indefinitely. Even if it does, 
he showed how residential load still 
could be supplied at 120/240 v in 
1983 and questioned whether or not 
savings from the use of a 240/480-v 
system can justify the cost of a na- 
tionwide transition. F. A. Cox re- 
ported that Commonwealth Edison 
Co. is supplying both 480-v delta and 
277/480Y-v service to a number of 
large commercial and industrial in- 
stallations but considers 120/240-v 
distribution adequate for supplying 
residential loads several times pres- 
ent values. 

E. V. Sayles favored 277/480Y-v as 
the most desirable higher-voltage 
level but urged more general use of 
240 v from existing 120/240-v resi- 
dential services. H. E. Yeide re- 
ported that 277/480Y-v have not been 
used for general building service in 
Washington, although duplicate sup- 
plies at this and other higher volt- 
ages have been used to supply spe- 
cial classes of load such as air con- 
ditioning. 
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W. R. Bullard defended the need 
for 240/480Y-v supplies in residences 
and apartments as a means of re- 
lieving increasingly acute  bottle- 
necks caused by existing wiring. He 
noted that many small appliances of 
American manufacture already are 
made in 240-v ratings for export and 
saw no reason why they cannot grad- 
ually be introduced to the domestic 
market. W. J. Witte supported Mr. 
Bullard’s views, pointing out that 
delay only intensifies transition prob- 
lems. 

A. J. Pansini favored raising resi- 
dential-service voltage levels rather 
than resorting to more costly three- 
phase service as a means of supply- 
ing large residential loads. A paper 
by F. Thornton reviewed European 
practices and experience with 220-v 
general-purpose branch circuits and 
outlined some of the problems to be 
faced by a transition to this voltage 
level in the U. S. 

T. C. Duncan reported that the 
newly formed Subcommittee on 
Higher Secondary Voltages already 
has held two meetings but will re- 
quire more time to study the many 
ramifications of the situation before 
it is ready to make any recommenda- 
tions. 


General Engineering Group 

In addition to the discussion of 
higher secondary voltages presented 
at the Joint Session, the General En- 
gineering Group, sponsored by W. M. 
Penney, covered a number of other 
items. 

E. V. Sayles reviewed trends in- 
dicated by a survey of industry pref- 
erences regarding taps for distribu- 
tion transformers and also distrib- 
uted copies of application charts pre- 
pared by the EEI-NEMA Joint Com- 
mittee on Standards for Distribution 
Transformers to aid in selecting 
proper voltage ratings and tap set- 
tings without detailed calculations. 

W. C. Phillips summarized devel- 
opments concerning mobile-radio and 
carrier systems, with particular em- 
phasis on newly proposed FCC rules 
governing restricted and incidental 
radiation devices which would have 
far-reaching effects on the use of 
carriers and on incidental radiation 
from power lines. 

F. W. Brooks discussed inequities 
resulting from determining deprecia- 
tion expense on the basis of original 
cost when there are major changes 
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in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. This practice not only prevents 
proper determination of real income 
for rate-making and tax purposes but 
also distorts engineering economic 
studies. Although the present In- 
ternal Revenue Code and other regu- 
latory laws prevent use of any other 
basis for determining rates and 
taxes, he stressed that there is no 
reason why the full costs of depre- 
ciation cannot be used in making en- 
gineering economic studies. 


Underground Group 

The Underground Group, spon- 
sored by H. E. Cody, opened with a 
paper by C. E. Betzer discussing the 
thickness of insulation in solid-type, 
paper-insulated cable. Thirty years 
of experience with reduced insula- 
tion thickness on the underground 
system in Chicago has provided a 
sound basis for reductions to the 
standard thicknesses now  recom- 
mended in the current edition of 
AEIC specifications for solid-type 
cables. 

J. L. Smith and E. A. Munson de- 
scribed some of the _ labor-saving 
tools, equipment, and methods used 
by Commonwealth Edison Co. to in- 
stall underground cables. Consider- 
able attention has been given to re- 
designing work trucks for improved 
safety, comfort, and efficiency. An- 
other interesting feature was de- 
scription of a method of installing 
steel pipe duct at street crossings 
by pushing or horizontal boring un- 
der the pavement. 

Plans for a survey of practices 
in the selection, inspection, and 
maintenance of sectionalizing and 
protective devices used on radial un- 
derground systems were outlined by 
W. J. Witte. 


Standards and Specifications Group 

W. L. Vest, sponsor of the Stand- 
ards and Specifications Group, called 
upon subcommittee chairmen to out- 
line progress of the group. 

M. H. Powell announced a favor- 
able ballot on a revision of TD-5, 
“Specifications for Eyenuts and Eye- 
lets,” which soon will be released 
for printing. A proposed revision of 
specifications for steel crossarm 
braces has just been submitted for 
ballot, and proposed revisions of spe- 
cifications for eye bolts and steel in- 
sulator pins are about ready for bal- 
lot. Work on new specifications for 
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expansion shields for galvanized lag 
screws and machine bolts, insulated 
clevises, and wire-holders is continu- 
ing, and possible revision of specifi- 
cations for guy thimbles and brack- 
ets for cutouts and arresters is 
under study. 

F. E. Moesta reported that pro- 
posed EEI-NEMA -street-lighting- 
equipment standards for insulator 
head and reflector interchangeabil- 
ity and a revision of existing stand- 
ards for metal head and reflector 
interchangeability are about ready 
for ballot. Work on a_ proposed 
standard for high-voltage controllers 
is continuing and a study of photo- 
sensitive control devices leading to 
development of a standard is being 
initiated. 

F. A. Ashbaugh stated that pro- 
posed specifications for Douglas-fir 
heavy-duty crossarms, Douglas-fir 
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braces, and locust pins all are about 
ready for ballot. 

E. T. Coupal reported that the 
Fuse, Cutout, and Recloser Subcom- 
mittee is now studying the results 
of a survey of industry requirements 
for standardization of reclosers. 
Conclusions from an earlier survey 
of requirements for heavy-duty cut- 
out ratings have been transmitted 
for consideration by the EEI-NEMA 
Joint Committee on Distribution Cut- 
out and Power Fuse Standards. 

T. C. Duncan reported that a draft 
of proposed specifications for solder- 
sweated, split, tinned-copper connec- 
tors has been submitted to members 
for comment. Further consideration 
of the development of specifications 
for compression-type cable connec- 
tors indicates that only a perform- 
ance-type specification can be pro- 
duced. 


Purchasing and Stores Committee 
Meeting 


Carl H. zur Nieden, Chairman 


ELEGATES from 55 companies in 
28 states, and from Bermuda and 
Canada, assembled at the Hotel Roose- 
velt in New York, May 2-5, for the 
seventh annual spring meeting of the 
EEI Purchasing and Stores Commit- 
tee. In a program equally divided be- 
tween purchasing and stores prob- 
lems, discussion centered on profits 
and savings potentials in purchasing 
and stores operation and planning. 
The Executive Committee met on 
Sunday, May 2, and the full committee 
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convened on Monday morning. At 
the Monday morning session, Chair- 
man Carl H. zur Nieden, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., presented Col. H. S. Ben- 
nion, Vice President and Managing 
Director of the Institute, who wel- 
comed delegates. Col. Bennion cited 
the group as leaders of accuracy, effi- 
ciency, and economy in the industry. 

Chairman zur Nieden then intro- 
duced the session chairmen, J. D. 
Hogg, The Cleveland Electric [llumi- 
nating Co., Vice Chairman, Purchas- 
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ing, and William H. Hollis, Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Co. of Baltimore, Vice Chairman, 
Stores. 

As the first speakers, Mr. Hogg in- 
troduced R. H. Sperreng, Union Elec- 
tric Co. of Missouri, and H. T. Simp- 
son, Boston Edison Co., who discussed 
“Purchasing and Stores Operations 
for Profit.” In his coverage of pur- 
chasing operations, Mr. Sperreng dis- 
cussed the organization, practices, and 
procedures of the Purchasing Depart- 
ment. Mr. Simpson spoke on the lat- 
est improvements and practices in 
stores operation, such as unit packag- 
ing, self-service stocks, and modern 
handling equipment. 

T. E. Ryan, Consumers Power Co., 
reported on “Whys and Whereabouts 
of Reels, Drums, and Containers.” His 
presentation ‘was based on responses 
by 45 companies to a questionnaire 
that indicated that the companies had 
an aggregate of $2,200,000 invested 
in reels, drums, and containers, with 
individual investments ranging from 
a minimum of $4900 to a maximum 
of $500,000, depending upon the size 
of the company. Mr. Ryan indicated 
that with an investment of that 
amount, it is extremely important 
that all containers be properly ac- 
counted for and returned as soon as 
possible for the greatest amount of 
credit from the vendor. 

To open the afternoon session at 
which Mr. Hollis presided, Mr. Hogg 
and L. C. Alexander, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., presented 
a joint report on the project, ‘‘Prob- 
lems and Values Underlying Modern 
Materials Handling.” Discussion from 
the floor followed. 

(Continued on page 236) 





Seated left to right at the Purchasing and Stores Committee Luncheon on Tuesday, May 4, are A. E. Softy, EEI Accounting 
Director; W. M. Holls, Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore; E. N. Scott, Long Island Lighting Co.; 
C. H. zur Nieden, Philadelphia Electric Co., Chairman, EEI Purchasing and Stores Committee; J. W. Carpenter, Long Island 
Lighting Co.; W. H. Seaman, Long Island Lighting Co.; J. D. Hogg, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.; and T. S. Dunstan, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
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tection for Low-Voltage Circuits of 
30 Amperes or Less Used for In- 
terior Wiring—Report of Joint Com- 
mittee on Branch Circuit Protection 
Of AESC RTE, 2969 oss co s0s.000:0 
.-6—Preferred Voltage Ratings for 
A-C Systems & Equipment, EEI- 
Ro aaa re 
Q-8—Single - Phase Motor Starting 
Current Rules, “seinteocuierguie 
IPE. Saws ne puneaeRasaaoads oe 
Q-4—Guide for Specification on Tn- 
door Metalclad Switchgear, AEIC- 
EEI-NEMA, 1948 
Q-3 — Standards 


Transformers 
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Distribution 
(Fourth Report), 
BET-WEM,,. 9998: coc sccinemoees 
P-1—Mutual Assistance in General 
Emergency Situations Affecting both 
Power & Telephone Service—Re- 
port of Joint Subcommittee on Coop- 


eration in Emergencies, EEI and 
Bell Telephone System ........... 
O-12—Report of Joint Engineering 


Committee of Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads & EEI on Crossings 


of Electrical Supply Lines and 
Facilities of Steam and Electrified 
Mativosds (8/46) | siic.ncetas 


Quantities of 25 or more 
O-11—Mutual Practices Applying to 
Installation and Maintenance of 
Equipment Used in Providing Tele- 
phone Service by Power Line Car- 
rier in Rural Areas (For Field 
Trial)—Report of Joint Committee 
on Plant Coordination of EEI and 
Bell Telephone System ........... 
M-12—Joint Pole Practices for Supply 
and Communication Circuits—EEI- 
Bell Telephone (1945) .......... 
M-9—New Developments in Office 
Machines — Joint AGA-EEI Cus- 
tomer Accounting Committee Re- 
ROE: cS acaseksaeeubasan caebens 
M- 5—Principles and Practices for In- 
ductive Coordination, Allocation of 
Costs and Joint Use of Poles — 
EEI-Bell Telephone (1945)....... 
L-5—Interim Report of The American 
Research Committee on Grounding 
Ck Re RRA R RS een 
K-1—Volume 5 of Engineering Re- 
ports Nos. 39 to 49 of Joint Sub- 
committee on Development and Re- 
search (1/43) 
J-6—Wave Shape of Multi-Phase 
Rectifiers—Engr. Report No. 49— 
Joint Subcommittee on Development 
and Research (8/42) ....... ; 
J-4—Low Frequency Shielding in 
Telephone Cables—Engineering Re- 
port No. 48—Joint Subcommittee on 
Development and Research (5/42) 
J-1—Positive Disconnection of Distri- 
bution Circuits During Faults to 
Ground—Engineering Report No. 47 
—Joint Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research (4/42)....... 
I-8—Susceptiveness of Subscriber Sta- 
tion Sets—Engineering Report No. 
46—Joint Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research (12/41) ; 
1-7—Frequency Weighting for Mes- 
sage Circuit Noise — Engineering 
Report No. 45—Joint Subcommittee 
on Development and _ Research 
CIRPSE) cccdeseceaces 
H-12—Neutralizing Transformers — 
Fngineering Report No. 44—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 
Resesrch (7/41) .... 
H-10—Effects of Bonding Exchange 
Aerial Telephone Cable Sheaths to 
Multi-Grounded Power Neutrals— 
Engineering Report No. 43—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 
Research (6/41) 
H-8—Standard Basic Tmpulse Installa- 
tion Levels — AITEE-EEI-NEMA 
(1/41). 
H-3—Inductive Coordination Aspects 
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of Petersen Coil Grounding—Engr. 
Report No. 42—Joint Subcommittee 


on Development and _ Research 
CURSE)  ivepersiveays::.s0008ss008 
F-17—Short - Circuiting Relay Pro- 
tectors—Engr. Report No. 41—Joint 


Subcommittee on 
Research (8/38) 


and 


Development 


40 


-65 


1.00 


PRIME MOVERS COMMITTEE 


53-10—Turbine Operating and Outage 


+ OOS 2958, 20O0) Se eess scans -40 
2-13—Metallurgy and _ Pipin Re- 
Port, | re ee ee .80 
52-5—Turbines, Condensers and Aux- 
iliaries, Feed-water Heaters, Evapo- 
rators, and Deaerators, 1950 
CERGED) |< bakdbe.esbnetesanan snes 1.40 
51-9—Powe; Station Chemistry, 1951 .50 


51-5—Turbines, Condensers & Auxili- 


aries, Feedwater Heaters, Evapor- 
ators & Deaerators, 1949 (1951)... 1.20 
$1-1—Gas Terbines, 1951 <...0.200 .20 
50-13—Deposits on Gas Side of Steam 
Generating Units, 1951 .......... .30 
50-10—Metallurgy and Piping Re- 
WE, Ree wise dk vancaahetiesnsae -90 
50-1—Turbine & "Condensers and As- 
sociated Equipment, 1948 (1950). 1.00 
R-13—-Turbine and Boiler Overhaul 
eo a) a eer er -50 
R-8—Boiler ‘Auxiliaries, 1948 .. .30 
R-7—Metallurgy and Piping, 1948... -60 
R-3—Turbines, Condensers & Auxili- 
aries, Feedwater Heaters & Evapor- 
aters, 2946-47 CIGNS) oi cccseveas 1.40 
R-1—Boilers & Combustion, 1948 
CEPUER. than« cdeeeees a Gases seme .00 
P-10—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1946-1947.. .70 
P-8—Turbines, Condensers, and Their 
Auxiliaries, 1945-1946 ........... .00 
P-4—Metallurgy and Piping, 1947 
CRED... a6 s bubs ankeeekasehinsSee -60 
O-13—Boilers and Combustion, 1946.. 1.00 
M-6—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1944-45 aw 


TRANSMISSION 
COMMITTEE 

54-5—A-C Network Operations, 1950-52 

53-16—Cable Operation Report, 1951.. 


n 


5§2-10—Cable Operation Report, 1950 
(ISSR) owenccnss080s00ne6» 0060 
52-6—Cable eanienve Report, 1949 
ER UNIEE <tek tuet:> co s Opkoaiee baka tneratealsedl aid 
51-10—Cable ‘Operation Report, 1948 
Co en Gena 
51-6—A-C Network Operations, 1947- 
1989: TIG519) dina cnkcdecansed 
50-3—Cable Operation, 1947 (1950). 
Q-12—A-C Network Operations, 1944- 


See Se) ss pedbbbbawess sasede 
Q-10—Cable Operation Report, 1946.. 
Q-1—Cable Operation Report, 1945 .. 
K-10—Line Clearing Manual, 1944 1-9 


H-6—Distribution Transformer Load 
Sapervisies (3/44) cocccccceccese 
F-10 — Tree Trimming Practices 
CRUG, . ¢<.cacpsgeundenscacsaney 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


10 to 49 copies, 25% discount 


50 or more copies, 50% discount 


MS-1—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Standard Dial Constants for Al- 
ternating Current Watthour Meters 
te See ree pees 

MSJ- 3—Standards for Metering Cur- 
rent Transformers for Primary Cir- 
cuits, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 1951 .. 

MSJ-4—Standards for Indicating De- 
mand Registers, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 
Lt er Te Pere Ty Terr ree trees 

MS-5—Specifications for Indicating 
Thermal Watt Demand Meters, 1946 

MS-6—Specifications for Marking and 
Arrangement of Terminals for 
Phase-Shifting Devices Used in 
pee ie |” oe 

MSJ-7—Standards for Watthour Meter 
Sockets, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 1950 

MSJ-8—Standards for Test Blocks and 


Cabinets for Installation of Self- 
Contained “A” Base Watthour, 
Meters, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 1951 . 
TD-1—Specifications for Steel Bolts 
ond Wate, 1000 .ccccsecsensoas 
TD-2—Specifications for Strand Eye 
Anchor Rods 1942 2... cccccoses 


TD-3—Specifications for Lag Screws, 
BOE <aheunatasegns 

TD.- 4—Suggestions for 
for Eye Bolts ... 
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Non- 
Members Members 
TD-5—Suggestions for Specifications 


for Eyenuts and Eyelets, 1941.... .10 10 
TD-6—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Steel Crossarm Braces 1940 .. .10 10 
TD-7—Specifications for Spool Type 

Secondary Racks 1948 ...... 10 10 


TD-8—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Straight Tinned Copper Con- 

nectors 1940 ..... ere diareeliracacecgonle -10 10 
TD-9—Specifications for Single Tube 


Seamless Copper Splicing Sleeves 

Rea gh asso esata ie ein mich ane aos sarure oe 10 10 
TD- 10—Specifications for Rolled Steel 

pS re ees 10 10 
TD-11—Specifications for Guy Hooks 

and Guy Strain Plates, 1951 .... -10 10 
TD-12—Specifications for Pole Guards, 

Sg pisida tae ace <r ab ane wilco aie kc 10 10 
TD- 13—Specifications for Guy Thim- 

RN I ob da ba rencce eed, +o ab eteralein 10 10 
TD-15—Specifications for Pole and 

Lower Steps, 1946 .......... -10 10 
TD-16—Line Hardware Materials In- 

spection Procedure, 1950 ......... -10 -10 


TD-17—Specifications for Bolt Type 

Steel Insulator Pins with One Inch 

Diameter Lead Threads, 1947.. 10 10 
TDJ-19—Standard Mounting Bracket 

for Distribution Cutouts and Dis- 


tribution Lightning Arresters, 1949 .10 10 
TD-21—Specifications for Steel Clevi- 

ses for Guy Strain Insulators, 1952 .10 10 
TD-22—Specifications for Pole Top 

PO EE stmathaenie-amceees -10 -10 
TD-23—Specifications sal Guy Clamps, 

1 ER Aree ee aera 10 19 


TD-51—Specifications — for Low and 

Medium Voltage Pin Type Lime- 

Glass Insulators 1942 ........... ao 25 
TDJ-52—Standards for Wet-Process 

Porcelain Insulators — Suspension 

Type, BELNEMA, 2952 . «205. 25 25 
TDJ-53—Standards for Wet-Process 

Porcelain Insulators — Spool Type, 


EPO, F9GA sccccicscavse 25 .25 
TDJ-54—Standards for Wet-Process 

Porcelain Insulators — Strain Type, 

BEE, 2952 ni occccdsies cas 25 .25 
TDJ-55—Standards for Wet-Process 

Porcelain Insulators—Low-and-Medi- 

um Voltage Pin Type, EEI-NEMA, 

BEE -chinad:< «petdae ee iuat at \ekae “a5 .25 
TDJ-56—Standards for Wet-Process 

Porcelain Insulators — High-Voltage 

Pin Type, EEI-NEMA, 1952 ... 25 .25 


TDJ-57—Standards for Wet- Process 

Porcelain Insulators — High-Voltage 

Line-Post Type, EEI-NEMA, 1952 .25 .25 
TD-71—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Insulator and Pin Threads and 


paget, FIGs .cs0s 0s eves sao, <ae 10 
TD-72 — Tentative Specifications for 
Line Connectors and Splices 1949 .10 19 


TD-90—Specifications for Douglas Fir 
Crossarm Treated or Untreated, 
EE “om admaathienia 

TD-91—Specifications for Dense South- 
ern Pine Crossarms, Preservative 
SUOOE, (TROO sdcscanesns 

TD-100—Specifidations for Full-Length 
Non-Pressure Preservative Treat- 
ments of Poles (Hot and Cold Sub- 
mersion Processes), 1952 

TDJ-110—Standards for Distribution 
Fuse Links, EEI-NEMA, 1951.. 15 15 

TDJ-131 — Standards for Filament 
Lamps Used in Street and Highway 
Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 1951 ...... 10 10 

TDJ-132—Standards for Photometric 
Tests for Luminaries Used in Street 
= Highway Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 

TD}. yp Me et for Voltage Clas- 
sification of Luminaires Used in 
Street and Highway copetiies EEI- 
NEMA, 2 Pre 

TDJ-134 — Standards ” for Pendant 
Luminaire Mounting Used in Street 
1951 pened res EEI-NEMA, 
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wn 


.25 





ing Poles Used in Street and Hee 

way Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 1953... .30 .30 
TDJ-136—Standards for Series Sockets 

and Series-Sockets Receptacles Used 

in Street and Highway Lighting, 

EEI-NEMA, 1951 
TDJ-139—Standards for Materials, 

Finishes and Performance Tests for 

Equipment, EEI-NEMA, 1953..... .20 20 
TDJ-140—Standards for Metal Head 

and_ = Reflector ee, 

RELNEMA, 1953 .cccccesee 10 10 
TDJ- 142—Standarde for Open "Re. 

flector Mountings Used in Street 

and Highway Lighting, 1953...... .20 .20 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE BULLETIN 


Commercial Division Reports 
and Manuals 


Non- 
Agriculture Members Members 
53-18—Ideas for Farm Display, 1953. 1.00 2.50 
53-19—Electrical Projects for Youths 1.50 2.50 
53-15—What Electric Companies Are 


Doing in Farm Betterment Pro- 

gram, 3953 ..0scces pe Sb bined - 1.00 1.00 
53-14—Practical Farm Wiring Mates 

MGHORE, F958. o 0 ie icectc coins 1 to 49 copies .50 


Quantity prices upon request. 
Farm Electrification Speakers’ Slide 
Kit on Electrical Safety and Main 
tenance on the Farm—57 Koda- 
chrome slides and speakers’ script— 
SIE MONE. << ksatsadani. cdeeesa ree 12.00 
Quantity prices upon request. 
51-11—Farm Electrification Research, 
Ss Pee Pret ree 1.00 1.00 
50-8—Farm E lectrical Equipment - 
Handbook, 1950. Single copy 2.25 postpaid. 
Quantity prices upon request. 
Farm Electrification Manual—Includes 
V7 BOCHOOR 2 bkcicidcn can vssveccns 6.00 9.50 
Quantity prices and prices of individual sec- 
tions upon request. 
General 
53-5—Study to Determine the Load 
and Revenue Potential of Apparel 
SUOONE, THOR cicencvevsscacapese.s .50 .50 
52-11—Application of Electrical Equip- 
ment in Commercial Establishments, 
SUES i kde vedsedesadnesecamacess 1.00 2.50 
Quantity prices upon request. 
51-15—Study to Determine Load and 
Revenue Potential of American Food 
Markets, 1951 .. 
51-12—Study to Determine Load and 
Revenue of Water Heater Market, 
BOOS wane scans sacaaadeeences sn ae 025 25 
R-19—-Catalogue of 2 i 





Electric Industry, 19 00 2.00 
P-6—The Heat Pump 25 25 
Lighting 
54-9—Bonus Bulb Promotion, 1954... .25 25 
52-8—Home Lighting Story of Com- 

pany X, 1952. .cccccccscvcccecess .30 .30 
Power 
I-1—Power Sales Manual—Volumes I 

and II, includes two binders and 

tabs. Prices available upon request. 


NATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Better Light Better Sight Bureau 

“Teaching About Light and Sight’—Classroom pro 
gram for teaching about light and sight in 5th 
and 6th grades. Price list on request. 

“Living With Light’? — Classroom program for 
teaching about light and sight in Junior High 
School Science classes. Price list on request. 

“Lighting for Better Living’—Program for teach- 
ing about light and sight in Home Economics 
classes, 4-H Clubs and Extension Groups. Price 
list on request. 

“Light Is What You Make It”—A sound movie in 
Technicolor produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, 16 mm, 10 min. Price schedule on request 

“See for Yourself’ — Home lighting, sound-slide 
film, 15 mins. 105 frames ...... 

“Educati “A in a Truer Light’”—School Lighting, 


sound-slide color film, 22 min. over 100 
SI - eicareakins shaded ke ee seme - 50.00 
Accompanying booklet ..... ity tact Pao S. .00 per 109 


Planned Lighting Program 

Series of mailers and booklets promoting planned 
lighting for stores, schools, offices, industries and 
homes. Price list upon request. 

Sales Training Program 

Three Courses Available—Residential, 
Commercial and Rural Prices upon request. 

Appliance Sales Training Course—6 


File and Records. ccc. vcscrsee 250.00 

Set of 6 Salesmen’s Manuals for 

MS ONE, aaa waitnimnscene ae, 4.50 
Industrial Sales Training Handbook. . 18.50 
Residential Lighting Film & Record. 30.00 
Residential Lighting Salesmen’s Manual 75 


Mother-Daughter Program 

An electrical living promotional program featuring 
a 27 minute color sound movie, Prices and de- 
tails upon request. 


OTHER PROMOTIONAL 
*Mirimum Order 
Commercial Cooking 


MATERIALS 


“Your Answer to Commercial Cooking” Sac ae 
Quantity Prices Upon Request. 

“Penny Folder’—Invest One Cent in 
gle .es+ 4.50 per 109 
Data Sheets 2.00 first set, 73 each for next 14 
sets. .25 each additional set if sent to one address 


June, 1954 


Non- 
Members Members 
Electric Water Systems Council 
“Case of the Missing Heart’ 
Electrical Living 
EM-2 “Dreams Come True When You 


-16.00 per 1000* 


DANO DIGCIMALT” 6.2 <0 neice niesee 5.00 per 100° 
Home Service 
EM-S “Electric Roaster” ........... 9.00 per 100* 
“Carefree Cooking Electrically” . .14.00 per 100* 
R-14 “Patterne for Parties” 2.6.02: 10.00 per 100” 
EM-3 “Open the Door to Modern 

Home-making Education” ....... 7.00 per 100 
Water Heating 
EM-4 “Go Electric When You Need 

Fg re pre 4.00 per 100* 


Wiring Booklets 
Quantity Prices Upon Request. 
M-8 “Handbook of Farmstead Wiring 


Design”’ FE eee Vee re .40 .40 
M-7 “Handbook of Residential Wiring 
WN ig ec Saad pieaeD eaaaka oe 5 25 


Miscellaneous Publications 


*Quantity prices upon request. 
54-7—15th Electric Power Survey Re- 
OU, RO 8.6006 bad kd dascsanaies 
54-3—Protection of Industrial Land, 
Method and Results, Report of Ind. 


“NI 
wm 
“NI 
wn 


Development Subcommittee, Area 
: Development Committee, 1954..... .40 1.00 
54-1—Qhio Conservancy Law and 


Ohio Conservancy Districts, Report 
Natural Resources and Agricultural 
Development Subcommittee Area De- 
velopment Committee, 1954 ....... 40 1.00 
53-13—"I Want to Know About the 
Electric Industry,” 1953-1954 
2 to 99 copies 25¢ each* 
53-12—EEI Pocketbook of Electric In- 
dustry Statistics, 1953...Single copies 35¢ each* 
53-6—Area Development ‘Suggestions, 


#3, 1953 «22.24. Sawa db deWakawsae 30 75 
53-4—Bibliography of Heat | Pump, 

SMEOURE LOST aik:«. 5 20dbdmese P 1.00 1.00 

52-17—Area Development Suggestions, 

WMOINEE 2: Uananacddnened souacian Pe 49 
52-12—Area Development Suggestions 

rE Oy ee Re a 40 1.00 
52-3—Report of the Industria] De- 

velopment Subcommittee of EEI 

Rural & Urban Development Com- 

oe ea ar .50 1.25 


52-A—Report of Recreation & Travel 

Development Subcommittee of EEI 

Rural & Urban Development Com- 

SSNOE, DOOR: 648 ecbeeewden ences .25 65 
52-B—Report of ‘Civic Development 

Subcommittee of EEI Rural & Ur- 

ban Development. Committee, 1952. .25 65 
51-18—Specifications for Impregnated 

Paper Insulated Cable, High Pres- 

sure ‘ees Type—lst Edition, AEIC, 

Ee eer ea er Single Copy 1.00* 
51-4—Specifications for Impregnated- 

Paper Insulated Lead-Covered Cable 

Oil-Filled Type, AEIC, 1951..Single copy 1.00° 
50-7—Specifications for Alternating- 

Current Power Circuit Breakers (2nd 

Edition), AEIC, 1950....... .60 .60 
50-6—Principles for Sound 

Resources Development, 1950. 


Water 
.21.00 per thousand 
3.00 per hundred 
R-17—Specifications for Impregnated 
Paper-Insulated, Lead-Covered Cable, 
ll Type (8th Edition) AEIC, 
DP Leb dios beh s. bees a 1.00 1.00 
R- 2 raosner Meterman’s Handbook 
—6th Edition—1950..Single copy 3.30 490° 
Q-11—Suggested Field Test Procedure 
for Determination of Coefficient of 
Performance Factor of an Electric 
Heat Pump While Operating on 


peetting Cycle, 1948 sscssscasas 25 25 
Q-5—Specifications for Impregnated 
Paper-Insulated, Lead-Covered Cable, 
“Low Pressure, Gas-Filled’” Type— 

Pas BONS b.oveweesesiseasnwe Single copies 1.00 

10 or —_— copies .85 

Be DOO Tor WSS. coos dscsacecsece 0.00 30.00 
Weekly, Monthly and Annual Statis- 

Ra ae oer ae 2.00 2.00 


(Includes Annual Statistical Bulletin; Weekly 
Electric Power Output; Monthly Electrical Re 
search Statistics) 


Periodicals 

Better Light Better Sight News 

(6 isenes yearly) ..ccccccccces 1.00 1,00 
Edison Electric Institute Bulletin 

ee een 2.00 
Farm Electrification (a bi-monthly 

publication) Up to 10 copies. ..... Free 

Cet. TO CONOR 5665.05 ose ease wsan Rs 1.60 


Quantity prices upon request. 

Home Service Exchange 
Yearly subscription ............. 1.00 1.59 
One free copy to members upon request 
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Personals 





W. C. Mullendore, President, South- 
ern California Edison Co., has been 
elected Chairman of the Board, suc- 
ceeding Harry J. Bauer, who has 
been appointed Vice Chairman. Har- 
old Quinton, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the company and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Institute, has been named 
President to succeed Mr. Mullendore. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Mr. Mullendore re- 
turned to his native Kansas, where he 
was admitted to the bar in 1916. In the 
next seven years he served as counsel 
and liquidator for the U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration in Washington, special 
representative of the American Relief 
Administration in London and Berlin, 
and assistant to Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover. He began 
practicing law in Los Angeles in 1923 
and two years later became special 
counsel for Southern California Edi- 
son Co. He became a vice president of 
the company in 1930, executive vice 
president in 1931, and president in 
1945. He is a member of the EEI 
Advisory Committee. 

In addition to becoming President 
of Southern California Edison, Mr. 
Quinton was recently elected Institute 
President. 
page 173. 

A law school graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Mr. 
Bauer had served for some years in 
Southern California Edison’s Legal 
Department when, in 1919, he re- 
signed to enter private business. He 
rejoined the company, however, in 
1926 as a member of the board, be- 
coming president in 1933. 


His biography appears on 


C. P. Conrad has been elected to 
the newly created position of Chair- 
man of Iowa-Illinois Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., and Charles H. Whitmore 
has been elected President. 

Mr. Conrad will continue as chief 
executive officer of the company, de- 
termining fundamental policies and 
exercising general control. Mr. Whit- 
more, formerly vice president and 
general counsel, will direct and man- 
age the operation of the company 
and all its staff services except 
finance and accounting. 

In other changes, H. A. Kleinman 
and R. Hovey Tinsman have been 





elected Vice Presidents. Mr. Tins- 
man will continue to serve as Trea- 
surer. W. M. Huebsch has _ been 
named Secretary and Assistant Trea- 
surer, and G. R. Wissing, Assistant 
Secretary. 

Robert H. Knowlton, The Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co., has retired 
as Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. He will continue to serve as a 
Director of the company and a mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee. 

Gilbert J. Williams, has been 
named Executive Vice President, and 
Alfred M. Wade, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales. Mr. Wade succeeds 
the late Robert G. Ely. 

Calvin T. Hughes, Vice President, 


has been named Vice President and 
Consulting Engineer. 


George Bisset, Vice President in 
Charge of Operations, Potomac Elec- 


tric Power Co., has been elected 
Senior Vice President. E. Perry 
Knapp, Assistant Treasurer, has as- 
sumed additional responsibilities as 
Assistant Secretary. 

A native of Washington, Mr. Bis- 
set is a member of the Washington 
Board of Trade, Washington Build- 
ing Congress, Civitan Club, Engineers 
Club of Washington, and American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. He 
Joined PEPCO 35 years ago as a 
helper in the Meter Department. 

Mr. Knapp has been with the com- 
pany for 32 years and was originally 
employed as a clerk in the Accounting 
Department. He too is a member of 
the Washington Board of Trade. 


Remarks of Harold Quinton 


(Continued from page 174) 


system of free enterprise. Quite the 
contrary. It has been widely demon- 
strated in Europe, and elsewhere, and 
more recently in these United States, 
that public ownership of power really 
means high-cost power—and it means 
much more. 

What is the real objective of the 
proponents of public power? They 
know full well that electric service, in- 
cluding the taxes that are in our elec- 
tric bills, accounts for only 1 per cent 
of the cost-of-living. They know full 
well that our electric bills account for 
less than .6 of 1 per cent of the total 
value of all manufactured products. 
Where in all the history of mankind 
can one find a service so vital to the 
very existence of a great nation at so 
small a cost? 

These things they know. And they 
also know full well that no govern- 
ment-managed enterprise can honestly 
compete with the investor-owned in- 
dustry but must be propped up by sub- 
sidies from taxpaying citizens. What 
is it then that motivates the public 
power proponents in their endless and 
costly economic planning? 

It is perfectly clear that they are 
motivated by a totally un-American 





political philosophy. The socialized 
state is their ultimate aim. Their 


subtle invasions of, and direct attacks 
upon, American institutions have not 
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ceased; and we must continue fulfill- 
ing our obligations to bring the facts 
concerning our business responsibili- 
ties before the American people. 


The Cost Problem 


(Continued from page 198) 


match these job requirements 

with adequate information on 

operating costs, operating and 
capital budgets, and departmen- 
tal and functional expenses? 

Will it be provided promptly? 
5. Do your expansion plans take 

into account that the cost con- 
sciousness you are getting from 
a group presently working to- 
gether may not be as easy to 
get from a larger organization 
and that specific provisien may 
have to be made for supply- 
ing it? 

Your industry has maintained a 
fine record for meeting the demands 
of the markets which it serves. You 
have demonstrated the ability to 
meet many types of expansion prob- 
lems. I hope that these remarks may 
be of some value as you appraise the 
somewhat different cost-control prob- 
lems of your next expansion period. 
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Purchasing and Stores Committee Meeting 


(Continued from page 232) 


The session concluded with a pres- 
entation on “Fuel Purchasing Poli- 
cies” by J. J. Brennan, Northern 
States Power Co. Again a floor dis- 
cussion augmented the presentation. 

Reports from project and subcom- 
mittee chairmen were made during 
the Tuesday morning session. Included 
in these presentations were “How to 
Determine Policy on Foreign Pur- 
chases,” by J. B. Homsher, Gilbert 
Associates, Inc., Project Chairman; 
“Why? Salvage and Reclamation,” by 
R. A. Clark, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Project Chairman; and a report of 
the Standard Packaging and Nomen- 
clature Subcommittee by its Chair- 
man, H. E. Hodgson, Wisconsin Power 
and Light Co., whose subject was pole 
line hardware and uniform packaging 


sions followed the reports of Mr. 
Hamsher and Mr. Clark. 

F. R. Schaffer, Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., was the initial speaker 
at the Tuesday afternoon session. In 
his talk on “The Value of Records in 
the Control of Inventory,’”’ Mr. Schaf- 
fer reviewed the findings of a ques- 
tionnaire which indicated that most 
companies use mechanized and non- 
mechanized systems, and a combina- 
tion of both. A majority of companies 
with mechanized systems have supple- 
mentary nonmechanized records. 

R. C. Wenz, Duquesne Light Co., 
and O. H. Aydelotte, Public Service 
Co. of Colorado, discussed from a 
purchasing and stores viewpoint, re- 
spectively, “Are Consignment and 
Vendors’ Stocks Advantageous?” The 


June, 1954 


continuing report on data covering 
“Unit Man Hour Costs.” 

Luncheon meetings were held on 
Monday and Tuesday at which time 
representatives of local utility com- 
panies addressed the group. On Mon- 
day, Kendrick F. Bellows, Assistant 
Vice President, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., spoke to the 
group on the ways electronic business 
machines may help the materials sup- 
ply job. James W. Carpenter, Vice 
President, Long Island Lighting Co., 
talked at the Tuesday luncheon ses- 
sion on the experiences and observa- 
tions of a purchasing agent. 

The delegates spent Wednesday, 
June 5, visiting the Purchasing De- 
partment and Stores Installations of 
the Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., and Long Island Lighting 
Co.’s new Central Operating Head- 
quarters and warehouse at Hicksville, 
Long Island. 

Birmingham, 








Alabama, was se- 
of transmission and distribution line final speaker, W. H. Humberg, Union lected as the location for the 1955 
porcelain insulators. Floor discus- Electric Co. of Missouri, presented a spring meeting of the committee. 
CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
1954 1954 
JULY 6- 8 Indiana Electric Association Annual Convention, 


1- 3 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Mark Hopkins 


French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 





Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. i- 8 —_ ee Workshop, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
12-13 EEI Industrial Relations Committee Joint Meeting a ee safe ? re eee : 7 
with Personnel Section of Northwest Electric i- 8 EET Transmission and Distribution Committee, Sir 
Light and Power Association, Hotel Multnomah, Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 10-13 Controllers Institute of America, Annual Meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
SE . — . ae . P 
SEPTEMBER 11-12 EET Electrical Equipment Committee, Hotel Statler, 
13 EEI Purchasing and Stores Executive Committee, Hartford, Conn. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 11-183 AGA Convention, Accounting Headquarters, Haddon 
14-17 EEI-AGA Accounting Division Organization Meet- Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
ing, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 18-22 ASCE Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, New 
4 ole T 
16-18 36th Annual Meeting of Public Utilities Association York, N. Y. 
of Virginias, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 21-22 EEI Advisory and Executive Committee, Netherland 
Springs, W. Va. Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
20-21 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Benjamin 28-29 PIP Workshop Conference, Chase Park Plaza H tel 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. oe ey 
27-29 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Round-Table 
Conference, Palmer House, Chicago, III. NOVEMBER 
27-29 EEI Meter and Service Committee, Leland Hotel, 


Springfield, Ill. 


EEI-AGA Tax Committee, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


29-Oct. 1 


OCTOBER 


4- 5 EEI Prime Movers Committee, DeWitt Clinton Hotel, 
Albany, N. Y. 


6 Area Development Committee Organization Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 


8-12 NARUC Convention, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, III. 


18-19 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction 
with the North Central Electric Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

29-30 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Astor Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 


16 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Headquar- 
ters, New York, N. Y. 
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